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Tue world, like the individuals which compose 
it, would seem to have alternations of sleeping 
and waking, of activity and repose. Sometimes 
long years glide over it in dull and languid monot- 
ony ; at other times it arouses, like a strong man 
after sleep, shakes off its lethargy, and condenses 
a century intoa lustrum. Occasionally, for whole 
generations, History has nothing to record ; then 
suddenly events and vicissitudes of such startling 
magnitude crowd upon her in such quick succes- 
sion, that she can hardly keep pace with them. It 
sometimes happens that one member of the great 
commonwealth of nations awakes into vivid life, 
while all around her slumber in a deathlike still- 
ness ; and it would seem as if the aggregate ener- 
gies of humanity were concentrated within her 
narrow boundaries. Sometimes, on the contrary, 
an electric shock appears to run through the world, 
and startle every country into simultaneous activi- 
ty. In casting our eye back over the pages of the 
past, we find their interest comprised in the small 
territory of Greece, and almost in that of Attica, 
and in the single century which began with the 
battle of Marathon and ended with the death of 
Socrates. Then Rome ‘‘ takes up the wondrous 
tale,’’ and attracts all attention to herself in the 
crowded period between the appearance of Hanni- 
bal and the disappearance of Augustus. After the 
commencement of Roman decline, a long interval of 
monotony succeeds, during which history records 
little to compel our interest, except the pro 
and gradual establishment of a mutilated Chris- 
tianity. For a short time, the Italian Republics of 
the middle ages throw a strange and lurid lustre 
over the page. But the first great awakening of 
Europe took place between the end of the fifteenth 
and the middle of the sixteenth century, when 
sciénces, religious fervor, literary genius, and some- 
times discovery, with all its unforeseen results, 
combined to irradiate the western world. Since 
then, the old torpor has never quite crept over us ; 
but in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
an upheaving both of the political and the intellec- 
taal world began, greater even than that inaugu- 
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rated by the Reformation, and is still convulsing 
society and thought to their inmost depths. 

All these epochs have been as prolific in great 
men as in great events ; and none have been more 
prolific than the last. The peculiar character of 
the greatness developed has varied with the nature 
and the requirements of the time. Some periods 
have been more rich in warriors, some in states- 
men, some in artists, in poets, or in thinkers ; and 
the warriors, statesmen, and writers of one epoch 
have been markedly distinct from those of another. 
But each greatness has many phases, and rarely 
if ever, reproduces itself. We can scarcely com- 
pare Pericles with Richelieu, with Burleigh, or 
with Oxenstiern ; yet we do not know that he had 
essentially a higher order of intellect. It would 
be idle to draw a parallel between Sophocles and 
Shakspeare ; yet assuredly we cannot concede the 
palm of genius to the ancient dramatist. We 
cannot compare Thucydides and Tacitus with 
Grote, Gibbon, or Macaulay ; yet we would not 
willingly place the latter on a lower level than 
their great prototypes. Alexander, Hannibal, and 
Caesar, were in the old world what Gustavus Adol- 
my Marlborough, Napoleon, and Wellington 

ave been in our modern days ; but were probably 
gifted with no grander genius. And though many 
of us know more of Aristides and Phocion than 
of Hampden and of Washington, yet the former 
characters were assuredly no purer or loftier than 
the latter. 

The three-quarters of a century which has 
elapsed from 1775 to 1850, has been one of almost 
ceaseless excitement over the whole civilized world. 
It has seen, at least, seven revolutions—three in 
France, one in Belgium, one in Greece, and two in 
America. It has witnessed the sweeping away, 
and the replacing, of the landmarks of nearly all 
the European states. Spain, Holland, England, 
and France, have lost many of their colonies, 
Russia and America have made vast strides both 
in civilization and in strength. But the excite- 
ment and activity have not been confined to the 
region of politics alone; Religion, Literature, 
Art, and Science, have all participated ; and every 
department of intellect and effort has sent forth 
its conquerors and its grandees. Religion has 
awakened greater earnestness, and created deeper 
interest, than at any period since the Reforma- 
tion. Literature has been preternaturally active, 
and its productions, as a whole, may bear com- 
parison with those of any preceding period ; while 
Science has made vaster progress, and Art has ac- 
complished grander achievements than in all pre- 
vious centuries combined. 

It is not easy to award the crown of preéminence 
among men of genius, who have followed different 
walks of intellect ; nor is it always possible for 
contemporaries to estimate correctly the relative 
greatness of those who have lived and acted among 
them. The more hidden idiosyncrasies of their 
nature, the deeper secrets of their character, are 
often disclosed only after they themselves have 
long off the stage ; and the remote and more 
signal consequences of their actions, the corupre- 
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hensiveness and accuracy of their foresight and 
their insight, and the degree in which they have 
impressed their stamp upon the age, and influenced 
its features and its destiny, it sometimes requires 
generations fully to develop and explain. Often, 
too, though we may know accurately what a 
statesman or a warrior has done, we are only im- 
perfectly acquainted with the obstacles which had 
to be overcome, the exertions which had to be 
made, or the sacrifices which had to be encount- 
ered, in doing it ; and it is from a comparison of 
the deed with its difficulties that we can only 
judge truly of the greatness of the actor. Some- 
times, too, for long years, brilliancy and good for- 
tune, when combined, will usurp the admiration 
which belongs to solidity and worth, even when less 
strikingly successful ; and a nation is commonly 
more ready to worship the qualities which dazzle 
than the qualities which save. 

There are cases, however, in which, from a va- 
riety of concurring circumstances, these difficulties 
in pronouncing a sound judgment on the merit of 
any celebrities do not apply ;—in which 
all the facts and documents needed for forming an 
opinion are as fully known to us as they can be to 
our successors ; and in which the actions were too 
remarkable, and their consequences too immediate 
and vast, to leave us much to learn on this head 
from the future. Such is the case with regard to 
the events and actors in the great struggle which 
immortalized the first quarter of the present 
century. Such is peculiarly the case with regard 
to the Duke of Wellington. Every action of his 
life has been vehemently canvassed both by friends 
and foes; every part of his career has been de- 
scribed by the ablest historians from the most 
authentic documents ; his own despatches are on 
record to portray him ; he bore the principal share 
in those transactions which led to the great settle- 
ment of Europe ; and, lastly, he survived his own 
great achievements by nearly half a century. 

The two men whose names will in after ages 
stand out in bold relief from the history of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, are Napoleon and 
Wellington. Both were eminently creat; but in 
our judgment the Englishman was the greater of 
the two. Nor do we judge thus from any narrow 
national partiality, or from any grounds which 
men of all countries would not equally admit to be 
valid. It has, we know, been the fashion of late 
to depreciate Napoleon—to speak lightly of his 
genius—to speak harshly of his fame. We do not 
sympathize with those who write in this tone. 

ose who grudge the title of ‘‘ great” to that 
wonderful man must be either strongly blinded by 
their animosities, or culpably ill-read in his 
history, or they must measure him by some fanci- 
ful and peculiar standard of their own. If Alex- 
ander, if Cesar, if Hannibal, were great men, 
Napoleon was a great man too. If the most con- 
summate military genius, if the most profound 
knowledge of strategic art, if the most comprehen- 
sive and far-sceing power of combination, if the 
most masterly grasp of every subject which he 
handled, if a faculty of civil organization which 
has never been surpassed, and a capacity of excit- 
ing the enthusiasm and devotion of his followers 
which has never been equalled, if, in a word, the 
most magnificent and dazzling success—owed not 
to fortune, but won by genius, extorted by energy 
—and a rise from obscure poverty to wider empire 
than any modern autocrat has wielded—if the 
union of all these do not make a man great, of 
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whom can greatness be predicated! It is true he 
had no conscience ; it is true he had no unselfish 
virtue, and little disinterested affection ; it is true 
that his ambition had no limits, and his moral 
nature neither loftiness nor purity ; but to deny to 
a man so gloriously pean a so marvellously 
sceptred, the epithet of great, because he was not 
also good, is a fvolish and pedantic misuse of 
words. 

Yet gifted as Napoleon was, and passing won- 
derful as were the deeds he wrought, we still think 
that, in the elements of the highest order of 
greatness, he was inferior to his rival and con- 
queror. If Wellington had had Napoleon's posi- 
tion, he would neither have committed his blun- 
ders nor have been tempted to his crimes. If 
Napoleon had been compelled to work against 
the obstacles, to endure the vexations, to en- 
counter the embarrassments, to fight in the fetters, 
which were the lot of the Duke of Wellington from 
first to lasi, his mental defects and his moral 
weaknesses would have been insuperable barriers 
to his success. On two grounds, therefore, we 
assign the supremacy to the English hero. The 
first is that, while Napoleon was always selfish, 
Wellington was always conscientious ; the duke 
was invariably the master of his passions—the 
emperor was frequently the slave of his. The 
second ground is, that whereas Napoleon, as soon 
as his reputation was established, namely, from 
1800 onward, was omnipotent and uncontrolled, 
and wielded, by his single will, the whole civil 
and military power of France—the duke was 
always thwarted and crippled both by allies and 
countrymen, and was throughout in a position of 
mortifying, irritating, and incapacitating thraldom 
to men at home, who had neither ability to com- 
prehend the grandeur of his plans, nor magna- 
nimity to imitate his steady and unselfish patriot- 
ism. These points will come out in painful 
clearness as we proceed in our sketch of the great 
man whom we have lost. 

Both these great men were born in the same 
year, 1769. The active professional careers of 

th of them were short. They began and ended 
in the same year. Their first real services were 
in 1795, their last in 1815. Both fought their 
last battle when they were forty-six years of age. 
Napoleon had guined his reputation when he was 
twenty-six, Wellington when he was thirty-four. 
Between the duke’s first great battle as an inde- 
pendent commander and his last—between Assaye 
and Waterloo—only twelve years elapsed. Both 
were fought against tremendous odds, and both 
displayed precisely the same qualities of character. 
In ok from first to last, the most marked pecu- 
liarity of the duke was his consistent individual- 
ity; he was always himself; he never belied his 
antecedents, or disappointed those who knew him ; 
he never acted otherwise than as you — have 
predicted that, under the circumstances, he would 
act. He displayed the same unshaken cvolness 
and strategic skill in India and at Copenhagen as 
in Portugal and Belgium ; and the same adminis- 
trative genius and inflexible justice when Gov- 
ernor of Seringapatam, as afterwards when com- 
manding the army of occupation in France. To 
the last his rigid and inexorable severity was the 
dread, but proved the salvation, of his troops. His 
first demand, when appointed to rule in the con- 
quered city of Ve ae Sultaun, and to restrain a 
triumphant and disorderly army, was, ‘‘Send me 
the provost marshal, and put him under my 
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. orders ; till some of the marauders are hung, it is 
impossible to expect order or safety.’’ 

The battle of Assaye first made him celebrated. 
It is by the battle of Waterloo that his name is 
most widely known. But it is on his Peninsular 
Campaigns, from 1809 to 1814, that his fame with 

rofessional men, and his chief glory with poster- 
ity, must rest. It was in that immortal struggle 
—of which we are happy in possessing a record, 
as immortal as itself—that he displayed that 
wonderful combination of the loftiest and rarest 
qualities, both of intellect and character, which 
entitle him toa place in the very first rank of 
those few luminaries of history, who have united 
the special genius of the warrior with the more 
comprehensive grandeur of the statesman. The 
full merit and magnificence of that superb but pain- 
ful conflict, can be appreciated only by those who 
read Colonel Napier’s history of it in detail, and 
study there all the maddening vexations, all the 
countless privations, all the gigantic difficulties, 
which beset the English general, and the sublime 
patience, the indomitable firmness, the dauntless 
resolution, with which he encountered and over- 
came them all. The French army was the feeblest 
of his enemies ; his conquest of the French mar- 
shals the least and the easiest of his victories. 
He had to uphold, to encourage, to advise, and to 
control three cabinets; to contend at once, not 
only against the foe in arms, but against the self 
ishness, the cowardice, the vanity, the incapacity, 
the opposition, of the people whom he came to 
save ; to struggle with the timidity and imbecility 
of one government, the weakness and falsehoods 
of another, the intrigues and ingratitude of a third. 
He had at one and the same moment—and this, 
not once or twice only, but habitually and for 
years—to fight and hold in check Napoleon's veter- 
ans, the Portuguese Regency, the Spanish Juntas, 
und, last and worst, the conceited, insincere, in- 
— government at home. 
hroughout the contest, he was fearfully over- 
matched. The French had, during most of the 
war, nearly 400,000 men in the Peninsula, mostly 
veterans, und commanded by Napoleon’s ablest 
nerals. Wellington scarcely ever had more than 
50,000, and not often above half this number, if 
we except the Portuguese regiments under Mar- 
shal Beresford, which, though often efficient, well 
trained, and courageous, were not to be relied 
upon like English troops. While the French army 
was amply supplied with all the munitions and 
matériel of war, and while hundreds of thousands 
of muskets, swords, bayonets, and cartridge boxes, 
were sent to the Spaniards, who never used them, 
but stored them idly in their arsenals, to be taken 
by the French on the first opportunity ; the Eng- 
lish army, in spite of the strongest reiterated re- 
monstrances of its commander, was left wretchedly 
supplied with artillery, and destitute even of a 
battering-train.* While enormous subsidies were 
lavishly wasted by Mr. Canning, through number- 
less incapable agents, on the Spanish irregular 
troops, none of which was efficiently expended, 
and most of which merely fed the corruption of 
the Junta and their subordinates, our own soldiers 
were left many months in arrear of pay, and fre- 
quently their wants were so neglected by the min- 
istry at home, that the duke had not even the 


* The engineering tools sent out were so bad, that our 
men could do nothing with them, but were dependent on 
the French instruments which they chanced to capture.—Na- 
pier, vol. iv., p. 471. 
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means of purchasing provisions. While the Span- 
ish and Portuguese armies were not only sup- 
ported, but actually fed by English money, no 
entreaties could prevail on the English ministers 
to supply the wants of their own brave troops, 
who were sometimes furnished with food so bad, 
that the duke thought it but just to return the 
soldiers half their ration-money ; and the splendid 
victory at Talavera was won by men who for 
twenty-four hours had tasted nothing save a few 
grains of corn in the car. Mlorses died, and men 
went into the hospital by thousands, from no 
cause but insufficient or unwholesome nutriment. 
While the Spanish and Portuguese troops were 
clothed and shod at our expense, while our grasping 
and selfish allies were forwarding fresh a <M 
tions to the British government, through British 

agents, for ** 500,000 yards of broad-cloth 4,000,- 

0U0 yards of linen, and 300,000 shoes,’’ our own 

Peninsular troops, though in a state of splendid 

discipline and warlike efficiency, were so scandi- 

lously neglected .by those rulers who should have 

fostered them as the apple of their eye, that their 

marches were postponed “ for want of shoes,’’ anil 

their ‘‘ clothes so patched that not a single regi- 

ment could be known by its uniform.’’ The Eng- 

lish commander represented, complained, and re- 

monstrated in vain ; intrigue, vanity and incapacity 

caused the government t» turn a deaf eur to his 

expostulations ; and over and over again the duke 

was on the point of giving up the contest in de- 

spair and disgust at conduct which, even at this 

distance of time, makes our blood boil with indig- 
nation as we read the narrative. 

Speaking of the first siege of Badajos, Colonel 
Napier writes :—‘ Thus, the first serious siege 
undertaken by the British army in the Peninsula 
was commenced; and, to the discredit of the 
English government, no army was ever so ill 
provided with the means of prosecuting such an 
enterprise. The engineer officers were exceedingly 
zealous, and notwithstanding some defects in the 
constitution and customs of their corps, tending 
rather to make regimental than practical scientific 
officers, many of them were very well versed in 
the theory of their business. But the ablest 
trembled when reflecting on their utter destitution, 
of all that belonged to real service. Without » 
corps of sappers and miners, without a single 
private who knew how to carry on an approach 
under fire, they were compelled to attack fortvesaes 
defended by the most warlike, practised, and. sci- 
entific troops of the age ; the best officers and’ the 
finest soldiers were obliged to sacrifice themselves 
in a lamentable manner, to compensate for the 
negligence and incapacity of a government always 
ready to plunge the nation into war, without the 
slightest care of what was necessary to obtain 
success. The sieges carried on by the British in 
Spain were a succession of butcheries, because the 
commonest materials and means necessary to their 
art were denied to the engineers.’”’ At the time 
when the ill-fated and ignominious Walcheren 
expedition was planned, ‘‘ Sir Arthur Wellesley 
might have had eighty thousand British troops on 
the frontiers of Portugal, and he was a general 
capable of wielding them. He was forced to com- 
mence @ campaign, upon the fate of which the 
Peninsula—a quick triumph or a long-protracted 
agony of twelve millions of people—depended, with 
only 22,000, while 60,000 fighting men and ships 
numerous enough to darken all the coasts of Spain 
were waiting, in Sicily and England, for orders. 
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which were to doom them, the one part to scorn, | they had sworn to protect. They neglected the 
and the other to an inglorious and miserable fate. | fortresses they had engaged to repair and provision. 
Shall the deliverance of the Peninsula, then, be ; They refused even to assist the wounded after a 
attributed to the firmness and long-sighted policy | hattle, but were always ready to plunder the dying 
of ministers who gave these glaring proofs of im- and the dead. Destitute of truth, courage, or gen- 
—— or shall the glory of that great exploit erosity, they were almost more "dangerous to us 
ighten round the head of him who so manfully| than the open enemy. Lord Wellington at last 
maintained the fierce struggle under all the burden | entirely refused to act with them, or trust to them 
of their folly ?”’ any longer. ‘* There was,” said he in one of his 
Ifsuch were the difficulties heaped — his path | despatches, ‘* a more serious consideration, viz., 
- the ministers who sent him, the aoe oe constant and shameful misbehavior of the 
wnglish general had to encounter at the hands of | Spanish troops before theenemy. We in England 
the peo le whom he came to defend, were greater | never hear of their defeats and flights, but 1 have 
still. When he commenced the war in the Penin- | heard Spanish officers tell of nineteen or twenty 
sula, Spain might be said to be without a govern- | actions of the description of that at the bridge of 
ment. King Ferdinand was a prisoner in Ba- Arzobispo, the accounts of which have never heen 
yonne ; and the management of the — —_ |published. In the battle of Talavera, in which the 
was undertaken by a number of local Juntas, each | Spanish army, with very trifling exceptions, was 
acting yes goon and ohedient to no central | _ ga me corps threw away their arms 
yver; and each making the most inordinate | and ran out when they were neither attacked, nor 
wana A on their English allies for immediate and —— with anattack. When these dastardly 
almost exclusive assistance. When a supreme soldiers run away, they plunder everything thee 
* Junta was at last established, in consequence of | meet. In their flight from Talavera they plundered 
the remonstrances of the British government and the baggage of the British army, which was at that 
general, the case was little mended. The Junta | moment bravely engaged in their cause.’’ Alter tha 
was almost without authority; was bursting with awful carnage of Albuera, when of 6000 British 
corruption and distracted by intrigues. The au- | only = remained standing when the French 
thorities would organize no plan of defence in con- | were beaten off, Marshal Beresford, when his pick- 
cert with the English commander, or, if they ets were ~ had scarcely any soldiers left to assist 
agreed ypon a plan, theynever adhered to it ; they the wounded. In this cruel situation he sent Col. 
never performed their portion of any contract ; they | Harding to demand assistance from Blake, the 
utterly disregarded truth alike in their promises Spanish general, who had taken little part in the 
and their statements ; they engaged to supply the | battle, and to whose indolence and incapacity tho 
British troops with rations ‘and means of transport, | frightful loss of the British was mainly attribut- 
yet habitually left them destitute of both. They | able. The proud and selfish old ruffian refused, 
monopolized the contributions of the people, and saying that it was customary with allied armies 
expended them in rewarding their own creatures. | for each to take care of its own men! Such were 
— _ = Scag 7 the err yt et = ~ — ee had both to fight for 
ence of supplying the troops, and then left them and to contend with. 
to die in the sea marshes. ‘hey raised large| The Portuguese were nearly as intolerable. It 
armies, but left them unprovided either with | is true that their peasantry were far more generous 
clothes, arms, or cmaeendlien. *“‘ At the period | and friendly ; their vile, tule led by English 
when the Marquis of Romana and the insurgents officers, behaved fur better under fire ; and their 
in Gallicia were praying fur a few stand of arms | Regency, though to the full as dishonest and in- 
and five thousand pounds from Sir John Cradock, , triguing as the Spanish Junta, was not quite so 
the Junta possessed ony millions of money incapable. But the authorities were utterly im- 
(mainly furnished to them by England), and their | practicable ; they would neither furnish transports 
magazines in Cadiz were bursting with the contin- for the commissariat, nor keep the promises they had 
ually increasing quantity of stores and arms arriv- | made, nor supply faithfully the — for which 
ing from England, but which were left to rot as they they had contracted, and for which they had been 
arrived ; while from every quarter of the country paid. The English general was at one time obliged 
not yet subdued, the demand for these things was | to feed, from the rations collected for his own troops, 
incessant.”’ Altogether, such adeplorable example | the Portuguese militia, whose sustenance had been 
of vanity, wickedness, and imbecility was probably utterly neglected by their own authorities ; and 
never before presented to the world. this, too, at a time when England was not only 
Then the army was as bad as the government. fighting the battle of Portugal, and had just freed 
The generals would not codperate, and the soldiers her from a wasting enemy, but was supporting her 
would not fight. By no persuasion or menaces government by enormous subsidies. ‘The plans of 
Ss — ever — = aye ae ay Fee ne mga — we en 
eartily and honorably to stand by him. The best, by the opposition, and his best-laid enterprises 
and richest opportunities were constantly lost by rendered abortive, by the incurable delays and 
their tardiness, insincerity, and falsehood. Time | inveterate faithlessness of the Regency ; his re- 
after time they placed the British troops in situa- monstrances were unheeded ; his orders disobeyed , 
.tions of the utmost peril, by — their prom-| and on more than one occasion vast stores of pro- 
‘ises and deserting their post. Time after time they | visions and munitions of war, which he had re- 
were well fed while their English allies were left! peatedly ordered the authorities to destroy or re- 
starving ; yet they would not share with them. | move to Lisbon, were left for the French, who 
Time after time large Spanish armies stood by in- | Were thus enabled to maintain their position in the 
active, insubordinate, or nic-stricken, while a | country, and defeat Wellington 8 most sagacious 
few English regiments fought their battle against | and laborious combinations. In 1810, when he 
overwhelming numbers. It was so at'alavera. It retired to his lines, having arranged everything for 
\was soat Albuera. They abandoned the hospitals | compelling the French to evacuate Portugal, he 
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writes thus: ‘‘ The French are stopped effectually : 
in front all the roads are occupied, and they can 
get nothing from their rear ; but all the military 
arrangements which have been made are useless if 
they can find subsistence on the ground which they 
occupy. Now the inhabitants, in flying, have left 
behind, in spite of repeated orders and ample notice, 
everything that could be useful to the enemy and 
could subsist their army ; accordingly they still re- 
main in our front, notwithstanding that their com- 
munication with Spain, and with every other 
military body, is cut off; and if the provisions 
which they have found will last, they may remain 
till they are joined by the whole French army in 
Spain. It is heart-breaking to contemplate the chance 
of failure from such obstinacy and folly.”” Inaddi- 
tion to all this, the Regency threw upon him the 
odium of every harsh order which military neces- 
sity required to be issued, and even desired, by 
way of increasing his unpopularity, to compel him 
to take into his own hands the punishment of 
offenders against their own decrees. Then the 
jealousy and hatred between the Spanish and 
Portuguese peasantry—which their respective 
governments took every means to foster—involved 
him in ceaseless annoyances : the Purtuguese mule- 
teers deserted if he passed the frontier ; and the 
Spanish ones refused to carry stores or provisions 
for the assistance of the Portuguese troops. 

Thus harassed on all hands, thwarted by three 
cabinets, and compelled to endure the follies and 
remedy the blunders of them all ; reduced toattempt 
vast enterprises with insufficient means, and to 
make the blood of his soldiers atone for the inca- 
pacity of his superiors and the imbecility of his 
allies ; sometimes obliged to act as a merchant, 
and often as a banker and financier, in order to 
supplement the neglect or inefficiency of those who 
should have served him; it would not have been 
surprising if he had sunk under the pressure and 
resigned the unequal contest. That he did not do 
80, is perhaps the greatest proof of courage, con- 
stancy, and patriotism that could have been given. 
** Lord Liverpool’s intimation (writes Col. Napier) 
that neither corn nor specie could be had from 
England, threw Lord Wellington on his own re- 
sources for feeding his troops. He had _ before 
ereated a paper-money by means of commissariat 
bills, which, being paid regularly at certain periods, 
a current with the people when the national 

onds were at an enormous discount. He now, in 
concert with Mr. Stuart (our minister at Lisbon), 
entered into commerce to supply his necessities. 
For, having ascertained that grain in different parts 
of the world, especially in South America, could 
be bought for bills cheaper than it sold for hard 
cash in Lisbon, and that in Egypt, though only to 
be bought with specie, it was at a reduced price ; 
they employed mercantile agents to purchase it for 
the army account, and, after filling the magazines, 
sold the overplus to the inhabitants. As Mr. Stuart 
could obtain no assistance from the English mer- 
chants of Lisbon, in a traffic which interfered with 
their profits, he wrote circular letters to the consuls 
in the Mediterranean, and in the Portuguese 
islands, and to the English minister at Washington, 
desiring them to negotiate ‘Treasury bills ; to in- 
crease the shipments of corn to Lisbon, and to pay 
with new bills, to be invested: in such articles of 
British manufacture as the non-importation law 
still permitted to go to America. By this com- 
plicated process he contrived to keep something in 





the military chest; and this commerce (which, 
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Lord Wellington truly observed, was not what 
ought to have engaged his time and attention) 
saved the army and the people, when the proceed- 
ings of Mr. Percival would have destroyed both. 
Yet it was afterwards cavilled at and censured by 
ministers, on the representations of the merchants 
who found their exorbitant gains interrupted by 
it. 

“« Pressed by such accumulated difficulties, and 
not supported in England as he deserved, the gen- 
eral, who had more than once intimated his resolu- 
tion to withdraw from the Peninsula, now serious- 
ly thought of executing it. Yet when he considered 
that the cause was one even of more interest to 
England than to the Peninsula; that the embar- 
rassments of the French might be even greater 
than his own; and that Napoleon himself, gigantic 
as his exertions had been and were likely to he, 
was scarcely aware of the difficulty of conquering 
the Peninsula while an English army held Portu- 
gal; when he considered also that light was brenk- 
ing in the north of Europe ; that the chances of war 
are many, even in the worst of times ; and, above 
all, when his mental eye caught the beams of his 
own coming glory—he quelled his rising indigna- 
tion, and retempered his mighty energies to bear 
the buffet of the tempest.’’* 

During the whole of this period, when his 
patience, which seemed absolutely inexhaustible, 
was so severely tried, not only by the faults of his 
own government and the incapacity of his allies, 
but by the carelessness and disobedience of too 
many of his own officers—and while a temper, 
naturally stern and peremptory, was severely tried 
by every imaginable vexation, yet never disturbed 
or irritated for more than a few moments, or dis- 
proportionably to the exciting cause—the duke 
found time to look after and give his mind to the 
minutest details of the service. Nothing which 
could in any way contribute to tho efficiency of 
his army or the welfare of his troops, was deeinc.t 
too unimportant to engage his attention. Indeed, 
few things are more remarkable in the character 
of this remarkable man than the power with which 
he could concentrate his whole henghte upon the 
immediate matter before him, however critical or 
distracting were the circumstances around him. 
His despatches relating to the shoes of the infantry, 
the use of hair gloves or the curry-comb by the 
cavalry, the mode of packing camp-kettles, and the 
most desirable size of kettle to employ, and many 
other matters, written during the pressure, hurry, 
and anxiety of actual warfare, are singular proofs 
of his indefatigable activity and watchfulness. 
He had, too, the most marvellous faculty of ab- 
stracting his mind from the difficulties and embar- 
rassments of the moment, and bringing it to bear 
on distant subjects, the treatment of which would 
seem to require an undivided intellect and a heart 
at ease. Like those of Marlborough and Warren 
Hastings, some of his most remarkable despatches 
on points of general policy, and some of his ablest 
discussions with ministers at home on their various 
absurd schemes and proceedings, were penned 
anid his greatest dangers, and almost in the crit- 
ical moments of actual conflict. ‘‘ All these 
schemes,” says Col. Napier, after enumeratin; 
some of the most foolish, ‘‘ were duly transmit 
to Lord Wellington and Mr. Stuart; and the 
former had, while in the field, to unravel the 
intricacies, to detect the fallacies, and to combat 


” * Napier, vi. 474. 
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the wild speculations of men, who, in profound 
ignorance of facts, were giving a loose to their 
imaginations on such complicated questions of 
state. It was while preparing to fight Marmont 
{at Salamanca) that he had to expose the futility 
of relying on a loan; it was on the heights of 
San Christoval, on the field of battle itself, that 
he demonstrated the absurdity of attempting to 
establish a Portuguese bank ; it was in the trenches 
of Burgos that he dissected and exposed Funchal’s 
schemes of finance, and ex tthe folly of 
uttempting the sale of church property ; it was 
at the termination of the retreat that, with a mix- 
ture of rebuke and reasoning, he quelled the pro- 
posal to live by forced requisitions ; and, on each 
occasion, he showed himself as well acquainted 
with these subjects as he was with the mechan- 
ism of armies.”’ 

It is curious to compare this passage with the ac- 
count given by Macaulay of the coolness of Warren 
Hastings after the deadly struggle with Nuncomar, 
the great Indian civil authority, which terminated 
in the defeat and execution of the latter. ‘ The 
head of the combination against Hastings, the 
richest, the most powerful, the most artful of the 
llindoos, distinguished by the favor of those who 
then held the government, fenced around by the 
superstitious reverence of millions, was hanged in 
broad day before many thousands of people. It is 
a remarkable circumstance that one of the letters of 
Hastings to Dr. Johnson bears date a very few 
hours after the death of Nuncomar. While the 
whole settlement was in commotion, while a 
mighty and ancient priesthood were weeping over 
the remains of their chief, the conqueror in that 
deadly grapple sat down, with characteristic self- 
possession, to write about the ‘Tour to the Heb- 
rides,’ Jones’ ‘ Persian Grammar,’ and the his- 
tury, traditions, arts, and natural productions of 
India.”’ 

Notwithstanding his splendid qualities as a com- 
mander, and his sedulous attention to the wants 
and necessities of those he led, the Duke of Wel- 
lington never gained the affections of his troops. 
‘Their confidence in his genius was unbounded, but 
they had no enthusiasm for his person. Though 
inflexibly just, yet to them he was unbending, un- 
genial ond severe. He had nothing of the histri- 
unic art of Napoleon, none of the universal court- 
esy and gentleness of Marlborough. ‘ It seems 
(says Napier) to be a drawback to the greatness 
of Lord Wellington's character, that while capa- 
ble of repressing insubordination, either by firm- 
ness or dexterity, as the case may require—capable, 
ulso, of magnanimously disregarding, or danger- 
ously resenting injuries, his praises and his 
censures are bestowed indiscriminately, or so 
directed as to acquire partisans and personal friends 
rather than the attachment of the multitude. He 
did not make the hardworking military crowd feel 
that their honest unobtrusive exertions were appre- 
ciated. In this he differs not from many other 
great generals and statesmen, but he thereby fails 
w influence masses, and his genius falls short of 
that sublime flight by which Hannibal in ancient, 
und Napoleon in modern times, commanded the 
admiration of the world.” 

His coolness in danger, his indifference to oblo- 
quy, his hardihood and firmness in adhering to his 
plans in spite of blame, opposition, and entreaty, 
and in suffering no transient schemes to divert his 
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attention from his grand ultimate designs, were 
displayed in every incident of the Peninsular war. 
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On the evening before the battle of Talavera, with 
an overwhelming enemy before him, worthless and 
half hostile allies on his flank, and little apparent 
prospect of extricating himself from a position in 
which defeat would have been ruin to his army and 
his cause, and would have damaged his reputation 
irretrievably at home, he was as placid and care- 
less as if he had a clear path and a certain victory 
before him. He had done everything, he said, that 
had to be done, or could be done, and he was 
indifferent to the rest. Notwithstanding the 
vehement entreaties both of Spanish and Portu- 
guese authorities—notwithstanding the stron 
pleadings of his own feelings, he resolutely refuse 
to succor Ciudad Rodrigo, because he could onl 
do so at the price of risking the whole object an 
success of the campaign. kewty on most occa- 
sions of peril and of bloodshed— 


in him there was an air 
As deep, but far too tranquil for despair ;— 
A something of indifference, more than then 
Becomes the bravest, if they feel for men. 


On two occasions, however, his natural sympathies 
overpowered his acquired insensibility; and the 
iron warrior was shaken by a passionate burst of 
grief—once -was when he beheld the frightful 
butchery at Badajos; the second time, when his 
aide-de-camp reported the irreparable losses at 
Waterloo, In both cases the carnage had been 
foreseen ; but the object was deemed worth the 
rice. 
’ The duke’s noblest quality was his unswerving 
CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. In this he stands out in splen- 
did contrast to nearly all the great captains in his- 
tory. The motive spring of Caesar, Napoleon, and 
Wallenstein, was personal ambition; that of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, was a boyish passion for 
glory ; the nobility of Hannibal was dashed by the 
vindictive hatred in which his enterprise origin- 
ated ; the fame of Marlborough was tarnished by 
the low cravings of a mean and grasping avarice ; 
but the Duke of Wellington, though far from in- 
sensible to glory or reckless of character, seems 
throughout his consistent career to have listened 
solely to the voice of patriotism, and the sentiment 
of duty. He kept one object steadily in view : 
amid all the difficulties and vexations of his Penin- 
sular campaigns, he felt that he was there to do 
his duty, to defeat the enemy, to save his country. 
No thought of self—no paramount preference for 
his own fame—none of that prudish sensitiveness 
to the purity of his own reputation, which is the 
form selfishness often assumes in able and honor- 
able men, ever seemed to cross his mind. He 
never feared to encounter obloquy, if it lay in his 
way ; he never shrank from putting to hazard his 
own professional reputation, if the welfare of ** the 
cause’’ seemed to require it. Over and over again 
he undertook enterprises where failure was prob- 
able, and when failure would have been fatal to 
his fame ; but where great political purposes ren- 
dered it desirable that the effort should be made. 
No general, tender of his character, would have 
ventured on the assaults of Badajos and Ciudad 
Rodrigo. The physical courage which he dis- 
played in chasing the French from Portugal and 
Spain, was as nothing com with the moral 
cou. which he manifested in facing the igno- 


rant and disgraceful clamors of the English opposi- 
tion, and the weak, timid, and sometimes criminal 
suggestions of the English ministers—in fighting 
against desperate odds—in retreating in the face 
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of still more formidable and malignant clamor. 
We question whether in the whole of his public 
career he ever once acted from any considerations | 
except those of publicduty. In this he was a mar- | 
vellous contrast to the politicians whom he served. | 
-* There was a ministerial person in 1810, who, in | 
his dread of the parliamentary opposition, wrote | 
to Lord Wellington, complaining of his inaction, | 
and calling upon him to do something that would | 
excite a public sensation ; anything provided blood 
was spilt. A calm, but severe rebuke, and the | 
cessation of all friendly intercourse with the writer, 
discovered the general's abhorrence of this detest- | 
able policy.’ 
This single-minded conscientiousness is the more , 
remarkable, inasmuch as the duke was never ad- , 
dicted to the profession of any high-flown senti- | 
ments of morality. He did his duty without much | 
protestation of his determination to do nothing | 
else. But for simple, straightforward, disinter- 
ested devotion to principle, among leading states- 
men, we can find his parallel in Washington alone. 
The political qualifications of the Duke of Wel- | 
lington were scarcely, if at all, second to his mili- | 
tary ones. Indeed, he was often compelled to be | 
more of a great politician than of a great general. | 
His campaigning movements had frequently to be 
guided rather with reference to their political than 
to their military effects. He had to encounter, 
risks, and undertake enterprises, which the com- 
mon rules of generalship would have forbidden, out | 
of considerations in which generalship had no 
share. He had to adventure bold strokes, which 
prudence would have condemned, in order to keep | 
up the spirits of both the English and Portuguese | 
people. He had to resign splendid chances, to en- 
dure vexatious delays, to submit to deplorable 
inaction, because such was the timidity and down- | 
heartedness of the English ministry, that he dared | 
not risk the loss of a single brigade. Repeatedly 
he felt called upon to put to hazard his military | 
reputation, lest the great political objects of the | 
war should have been endangered. He had al- 
ways to bear in mind the ultimate purpose of the | 
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compared with a great debater; and a minister 
who can make a successful speech need trouble 
himself little about an unsuccessful expedition. 
This is the talent which has made judges without 
law, and diplomatists without French ; which has 
sent to the Admiralty men who did not know the 
stern of a ship from her bowsprit, and to the India 
Board men who did not know the difference be- 
tween a rupee and a pagoda; which made a for- 
eign secretary of Mr. Pitt, who, as George IT. said, 
had never opened Vattel, and which was very near 
making a chancellor of the exchequer of Mr. Sher- 
idan, who could not work a sum in long division.’** 

In such « system the Duke of Wellington, who 
knew how to govern, but not how to argue and 
harangue, had no fair field, and could scarcely 
meet with due appreciation. He was a statesman 
not of the class to which Bolingbroke, Pitt, Can- 
ning, Peel, and Thiers belonged ; but of the order 
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of Richelieu, Alberoni, Oxenstiern, Hardenberg, 


abroad, and of Walsingham, Cromwell, Clive, and 
Hastings, at home. He was a statesman rather 
for Spain, Austria, or France, than fur England ; 
and in England would have been better placed 
under the House of Tudor than under the House 
of Hanover. He had a profound contempt for the 
popular capacity :¢ what he had seen of the 
abortive attempt of self-government, and of the 
miserable intrigues and imbecility of popular 
assemblies in Portugal and Spain, had fortified 
this contempt ; and the proceedings of the Eng- 
lish Parliament, the language of the public press, 
the conduct of popular orators, and of the liberal 
opposition, during his Peninsular campaigns, were 


assuredly not calculated to weaken it. Hence his 
opposition to parliamentary reform. Hence his 
sagacious estimate-——exaggerated perhaps, but cer- 


tainly not far astray—of the added difficulties 
which that measure would throw in the way of the 
king's government. He saw that such an organic 
change would render tie government of the country 
a new act—and an act of no ordinary perplexit 

and labor. He did not know the extent to whic 

the country could govern itself, and supplement the 


great struggle, and to look beyond the actual bat- | deficiencies of its rulers. But whenever the duke 


tle, or the immediate campaign. Those who re: 
ard him only asa great captain will both judge 
Fim unjustly and appreciate him ill.¢ He was, in | 
fact, preéminently a statesman; and notwith- 
standing the imperfect success, short duration, and 
speedy overthrow of his two administrations in | 
England, we consider that he was a truly great 
statesman. But his statesmanship was of the | 
Administrative, not of the Parliamentary or Leg- | 
islative order. He was one whose genius lay in_ 
action, not in words; and in a system in which | 
dialectics and rhetoric bear sway, in which oratory | 
opens the path to greatness, and covers every | 
species of incapacity, he was overmatched, and 
out of place. 

Therefore, though a statesman of a first-rate or- 
der, he was not a statesman of the modern British 
order. ** From the time of Charles II. to our own 
days, a peculiar species of talent, parliamentar 
talent, ake been ib wet valuable of all the ped 
fications of an English statesman. It has stood in 
the } (wa of all other acquirements. It has cov- 
ered ignorance, rashness, and the most fatal mal- 


administration. A great negotiator is nothing 


* Napier, iii. 218. 





t Napier, vi. 683 ; vi. 405—407. 


was called upon to act as a statesman, all his native 
superiority stood forth. Whatever he did, he did 
well. His management of the army of occupation 
in France showed what he was as a negotiator. 
His speeches and conduct at the period of Catholic 
emancipation showed his conception of the duty 
of an En lish minister. He was no party man. 
He considered solely what was best to be done 
under the circumstances—what course was most 
desirable for the country—what course would be 
most likely to insure its welfare, and avert the evils 
which menaced it ;—and this course he recom- 
mended simply and pursued steadily, without ref- 
erence to its inconsistency with his previous opin- 
ions, or its obnoxiousness to the party whose 
leader he was commonly considered. He regarded 
himself always as holding office merely to save his 
king and country. He looked at and treated each 
subject and each emergency as it came before him, 
not as a party chief, but asa British administra- 
tive statesman. 

There are several remarkable points of similarity 
between Wellington’s career and character, and 


* Macaulay, “Sir W. Temple.” 

+ The duke was essentially aristocratic in his notions 
of government. See Napier, vi. 444, (and in many other 
places.) 
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* those of three of the ablest English commanders of 
modern times. Like Clive, he was distinguished 
for the marvellous vigor, promptitude, and daring 
of his operations—for the steady and unswerving 

aze which he fixed upon the special object he had 
in view—for his courage in encountering any odds 
and any obloquy. He showed a capacity for gov- 
ernment and politics in no way inferior to that of 
Warren Hastings, with the same indomitable and 
indefatigable patience, the same impassive temper, 
the same sublime imperturbability. But he never 
stooped to the unscrupulous violence of Clive, or 
the enormous injustices of Hastings. It is between 
Wellington and Marlborough, however, that the 
parallel runs closest. Both had to struggle against 
incapable ministers and factious enemies at home. 
Both were constantly hampered, and often nearly 
ruined, by the results of parliamentary intrigues, and 
the inherent stinginess of a democratic government. 
Both were driven nearly distracted by jealous, 
faithless, and incompetent allies. Both found ita 
harder task to fight their friends than their ene- 
mies. Wellington had to contend with the ‘ cat 
and dog” hatred of a and Portuguese, 
and the incapacity of both governments. Marl- 
borough had perpetually to mediate between the 
Austrians and Dutch, to soothe their jealousies, 
pacify their pride, appease their unceasingly recur- 
ring quarrels, and endure their scandalous misbe- 
havior. Both were repeatedly obliged to forego 
their own wishes, and suppress their own feelings, 
for fear of endangering an insecure but indis- 
pensable alliance. Marlborough was offered the 
viceroyalty of the Netherlands, which would have 
given him the power and independence necessary 
to the carrying out of his plans ; but he magnan- 
imously declined it, to allay the exasperation of 
the Dutch. Wellington was offered the govern- 
ment of Portugal, which would have been invalu- 
able to him as a general ; but he feared the polit- 
ical mischief of such an arrangement, and he 
refused it. Both generals were repeatedly pre- 
vented from following up their victories by the 
most vexatious interferences at home, and the im- 
practicable behavior of the allied troops. Both 
were often compelled to merge the daring general 
in the prudent and far-secing statesman.* In 
management of men, Marlborough was the supe- 
rior. Everybody loved him, and nobody could 
resist him. His powers of fascination were un- 
rivalled. He could persuade any one to anything. 
On the other hand, the fame of Marlborough is 
sadly chequered and tarnished by early vices and 
mean desires. That of Wellington has no draw- 
back. And if true greatness consists in overcoming 
obstacles—and must, therefure, be measured by 
the amount of the obstacles overcome, in propor- 
tion to the means of surmounting them—the great- 
ness of Wellington must be estimated far beyond 
that of Marlborough ; for there was no comparison 
in the relative magnitude of the difficulties which 
they had to encounter. He has left behind him 
an enduring reputation, founded not on splendid 
days, but on a years—not on the success of 
hazardous achievements, which might have been 
owing but to the inspiration of a happy moment, 
but on toilsome campaigns, won against heavy 
odds by skilful combination, by deliberate science, 
by fortitude which pe eould exhaust, by sub- 
lame daring, and still sublimer patience. 


* For particulars, see Alison’s “ Life of Marlborough.” 





From the Spectator 
SONNETS 
ON THE DEATH OF WELLINGTON. 


WE have not lost thee in thy glorious prime, 
Strong-hearted hero of true English mould ! 

Nor with vexed nations’ rights to win or hold 

In some convulsed and peril-clouded time ; 

Nor ’mid the querulous yells of half-fledged crime, 
By folly led, fantastically bold. 

*Mid peaceful days we watched thee growing old, 

Veteran of Duty, simple yet sublime ! 

And thou hast lived, yet not outlived, thy day ; 
And that no charm thy destiny could renew— 
That thou wast mortal like the rest, we knew. 

And yet ’t is strange to deem thee passed away— 
Oh brave in fight, in council wise and true, 

A king of men through life, though crowned at Wa- 
terloo ! 


Il. 


With thee an age embodied slipped away, 

A living image of the eventful past. 

What wonder that with full eyes backward cast, 
Once more we trace thy ever-brightening way, 
And dwell on all ’t was thine to do or say? 

O chief! in blameless glory unsurpassed, 

A sun to cheer, no lightning-flash to blast— 
The tyrant’s scourge, but Law and Order’s stay, 

And thy free country’s wonder to the last— 
Farewell! Be ours to mourn thee as we may ; 

And, while his grateful tears are falling fast, 

Where thou shalt sleep, thy place right nobly won, 
In yonder dome, an Englishman may pray, 

**God grant our land once more as great a son !’” 


In. 


‘* God grant our land once more as great a son— 
As self-forgetful in his country’s cause, 
True to her throne, her temples, and her laws— 
As he who rests, his race of glory run, 
*Mid the one voice of our prolonged applause ! 
Oh may we learn to do as he done, 
Self-bound like him wherever Duty draws !’’ 
Such afterthought thy tomb may teach each one. 
‘* England expects this day that every man 
Will do his duty !’’ thus the enthusiast said, 
And through each heart the shock electric ran : 
Near his we lay thy grave, time-honored head— 
Oh ! spare of speech, twin glory of our land, 
Thy seal is set on that august demand ! 





From the Daily Advertiser. 
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Siyk thou Autumnal Sun ! 
The trees will miss the radiance of thine eye, 
Clad in their Joseph-coat of many a dye ; 
The clouds will miss thee in thy fading sky, 
But now o’er other scenes thy race must run, 
This day of glory done. 


Sink, thou of nobler light ! 
The land will mourn thee in its darkening hour ; 
Its heavens grow gray at thy retiring power, 
Thou shining orb of mind, thou beacon-tower ! 
Be thy great memory still a guardian might, 
When thou art gone from sight. 











MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS D’OBERKIRCH. 


From the Examiner. 


Memoirs of the Baroness d’Oberkirch, Countess de 
Montbrison. Written by herself, and edited by 
her grandson, the Count de Montbrison. Three 
volumes, Colburn and Co. 


TuoroucHLY genuine and unaffected, these Me- 
moirs display the whole mind of a woman who was 
well worth knowing, and relate a large part of her 
experience among people with whose names and 
characters the world will be at all times busy. A 
true woman and a keen observer, indoctrinated in 
all the prepossessions of the old nobility, yet 
superior to most of its prejudices in the secret 
corners of her heart, a little superstitious, not at 
all exempt from little vanities and weaknesses 
that rather grace her sex, firmly affectionate in 
nature, and by position thrown in the high places 
of the world, the Countess d’Oberkirch—Lanele, 
as her bosom friends tenderly called her—was the 
very woman to write memoirs that would interest 
future generations. 

We commend the volumes before us most 
heartily to every reader. They were written by 
the baroness in the bloom of her own life and 
health, and though they narrate many experiences 
of life in a corrupt court, everything comes to us 
on her pages through a mind so pure and true, 
that we are never sliocked; while at the same 
time the whole narration is su fresh a transcript 
of what seemed most interesting in the writer's 
own experience, that we are never wearied. That 
is to say, of course, if we skip all the pedigrees. 
The baroness esteems birth very highly; and 
when she speaks of any one for the first time, if 
he should happen to have a father and a grand- 
father, she thinks it due to state the fact, and 
mention who they are. All this, however, adds to 
the character and charm of the whole book. The 
baroness does not mystify herself ; her weak sides 
are patent enough, but they are pleasant little 
weaknesses belonging to her period and to the 
station that she held. 

In her first chapter she frankly says— 


I may perhaps have lingered a little too long over 
these accounts of my family, but Ido not regret it. 
In the first place, I wished it to be distinctly known 
from what race I have sprung ; I feel it to be a con- 
scientious obligation, and, besides, I find a pleasure in 
relating these particulars. I have the weakness, if it 
be one, to esteem what the heroes of the present day 
call trifles, and I ask, in my future son-in-law, if 
Providence should send me one in the midst of the 
chaos which surrounds us, and which seems about to 
swallow up all social order ; I ask, I say, in my son- 
in-law, only high birth ; there is a remedy for every 
defect but the want of that. 


At the same time there are scattered through 
her book little expressions of fatigue over the 
ceremonials of courts, of intense enjoyment of the 
ease of nature, of a love of flowers and of other 
things, which show how faithfully the woman’s 
heart was beating under the constraints of an ab- 
surd etiquette. Nevertheless she can stand upon 
her dignities right royally. Witness a scene Fike 
the following, in which she meets for the first 
time, at the house of the Cardinal de Rohan, an 
adventurer who made some noise in the world. 


A very interesting conversation then commenced, in 
which I took a real pleasure, the cardinal being both 
well-informed and well-bred, when we were suddenly 
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interrupted by a gentleman usher, who, opening the 
folding doors, announced, ‘* His eminence the Count 
de Cagliostro.’’ 

I turned my head quickly ; I had heard this adven- 
turer spoken of since my arrival in Strasburg, but I 
had not yet met him. Iwas stunned at seeing him 
enter in this manner into the mansion of the bishop, 
to hear him announced with this pomp; and still 
more was I astonished at the manner in which he was 
received. He had been in Alsace since the month of 
September, and had caused great commotion, pretend- 
ing to cure all sorts of maladies. As he not only re- 
fused to take money, but even bestowed a great deal 
on the poor, large crowds followed him, notwitistand- 
ing the failure of his so-called universal punacea. He 
only cured hypochondriacs, or those whose imagina- 
tion was sufficiently strong to aid the remedy. The 
police kept a strict eye over him ; they watched him, 
but he affected to defy them. Some said that he was 
an Arab ; however, his accent was more that of an 
Italian or Piedmontese, and I have since learned that 
he was in reality from Naples. At the period of which 
[ speak, in order to dazzle the vulgar mind, he slept 
in » fauteuil and ate nothing but cheese. 

He was not, strictly speaking, handsome, but never 
have I seen a more remarkable countenance. His 
glance was so penetrating that one would be almost 
tempted to call it supernatural. 1 could not describe 
the expression of his eyes ; it was, so to say, a mixture 
of flame and ice. He attracted and repulsed, and, 
whilst he terrified, inspired an insurmountable curi- 
osity. Two portraits have been paintel of him, both 
very good likenesses, and yet each widely different 
from the other. He wore, attached to his watch-chain 
and upon his fingers, diamonds which, if they were 
what they appeared, would be worth a king’s ransom. 
He pretended that they were his own manufacture. 
All this frippery revealed unmistakably the char- 
latan. 

Scarcely had the cardinal perceived, than he ran to 
meet him ; and, whilst he saluted him at the door, said 
something which I did not try to overhear. Both 
approached us. I had risen at the same time as the 
bishop, but immediately resumed my place, not wish- 
ing to allow this adventurer to believe that I would 
accord him any attention. I was, however, soon 
forced to think of him, and I acknowledge now, in all 
humility, that [had no cause to repent, having always 
had a passion for the marvellous. 





His eminence contrived at the end of about five min- 
| utes, not without some opposition on my part, as well 
as on that of M. d’Oberkirch, to make the conversation 
|general. He had the tact not to name me; had he 
|done so I should have instantly risen ; but he con- 
trived to manage the conversation so that his prolége 
sometimes addressed us, and politeness obliged us to 
reply. Cagliostro all this time continued to stare at 
me ; my husband made me a sign to come away, but 
I felt the glance of those deep mysterious eyes enter 
my bosom like a gimblet. I can find no better com- 
parison to express the effect they produced upon me, 
He suddenly interrupted M. de Rohan, who, par pa- 
renthése, was overwhelmed with joy, and said to me 
abruptly — 

** Madam, your mother no longer lives ; you have 
scarcely known her, and you have onedaughter. You 
are the only daughter of your family, and you will 
have no more children.”’ 

I was so surprised that I looked round me, not sup- 
posing it possible that he could have the audacity to 
address a lady of my rank in such a place and such @ 
presence. I thought he was speaking to somebody 
else, and did not answer. 

‘** Reply, madam,”’ said the cardinal, with a sup- 
plicating air. 

** My lord, Madame d’Oberkirch speaks upon such 
subjects only with those with whom she has the honor 





of being acquainted,’’ replied my husband, in o tone 
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that was almost impertinent. I feared that he might 
forget the respect due to the bishop. 

He rose and made a haughty salute. I did the 
same. The cardinal, accustomed to find flatterers in 
all who approached him, was embarrassed ; he did 
not know what to do; however, he drew near to M. 
d’Oberkirch, Cagliostro still staring at me, and ad- 

him in words so soothing that it was impossible 
to resist their influence. 

‘* M. de Cagliostro is a learned man ; we must not 
treat him as an ordinary person,” added he. ‘‘ Re- 
main a few moments, my dear baron ; allow Madame 
d’Oberkirch to reply ; there is neither sin nor impro- 
priety, I assure you ; and even if there were, have I 
not the power of absolving in reserved cases ?”’ 

**T have not the honor of being of your flock, my 
lord,’’ interrupted M. d’Oberkirch, with some slight 
remains of ill-humor. 

‘*T know that but too well, sir, and am sorry for it. 
You would do honor to our church. Baroness, tell us 
whether M. de Cagliostro has been mistaken—tell us, 
I pray you.”’ 

«* He has not been mistaken as to what concerns the 
past,’’ [ replied ; not being able to refuse to bear tes- 
timony to the truth. 

‘* And I am as little mistaken in what concerns the 
future,’’ said Cagliostro, in a tone so metallic that it 
echoed like the sound produced by a trumpet veiled 
with crape. 

I will candidly confess that I felt at that moment an 
intense desire to consult that man, and that nothing 
but the fear of annoying M. d’Oberkirch, whose aver- 
sion for all these mummeries I knew well, could pre- 
vent me. The cardinal stared open-mouthed ; he was 
evidently under the control of this skilful juggler, as 
he has since too well proved. That day will remain 
forever engraven on my memory. It was with diffi- 
culty that 1 tore myself from a fascination which I 
cannot yet comprehend, but whose influence I could 
not deny. I have not yet finished with Cagliostro ; 
and what I am about to relate is at least as extraordi- 
nary, and more generally known, than what I have 
narrated. , He predicted the death of the Empress 
Maria Theresa, and even foretold the hour at which 
she should expire. M. de Rohan told it to me in the 
evening, and it was five days after that the news ar- 
rived. 


In looking over these pages for a few selections 
that will illustrate our good opinion, we are bewil- 
dered among riches. They are a perfect magazine 
of pleasant anecdotes and interesting characteristic 
things. The buroness in her youth ‘became a house 
friend in the little court of Monthéliard, from 
which proceeded the wife of the unfortunate Grand 
Duke Paul, the heir-apparent to the throne of Rus- 
sia. The future grand duchess was the bosom friend 
of the baroness, and the more than sisterly affec- 
tion was retained by them both until thelast. Paul, 
and his warm-hearted beautiful wife, travelled 
from Russia under the names of Count and Countess 
du Nord, and remained some time in Paris, whither 


the Baroness d'Oberkirch was taken by her husband | 


that she might rejoin her friend. Life in Alsatia, 
at Strasburg, and Montbéliard, is therefore suc- 
ceeded by a chronicle of life among the court circles, 
the poets and philosophers, the balls and theatres, 
of Paris in 1782. Afterwards there is a further 
account of residence in Paris during the years ’84 
and ’86, when the authoress was taken thither by 
the Duchess de Bourbon. 

The amiable Grand Duke Paul, and his wife, are 
in these memoirs depicted with a completeness that 
imparts extreme value to the book. e relations 
that existed between the baroness and te 
couple were most intimate and confidential, an 





she writes down her experience without reserve. 
In her pleasant little introduction to her labor, she 
alludes to this freedom of speech. We will quote 
from the beginning of the chapter. 


The pages which I present to my reader are not 
memoirs, they are rather recollections. I have never 
had the slightest pretension to be a bel esprit, or to 
occupy a niche in the temple of Fame. I write that I 
may pass over in my mind the principal events of my 
life ; they are deeply interesting to me, nor will they 
be less so to my daughter. I know not in what light 
they may appear to others. I speak little of what 
concerns myself personally ; just as much as is neces- 
sary to make me known, and to prove that I have seen 
what I relate. My thoughts and my reflections are 
exclusively my own ; I am not accountable to any 
person for them. My recollections are dear to me 
because I alone have a right to them. To divulge 
them would be to diminish the happiness they afford 
me. These pages, then, are but as a casket in which I 
place them, whence I may draw them forth in my old 
age. 

I write these pages in 1789, in my thirty-fifth year. 
I kept, in ’82, a journal in which I minutely detailed 
my travels, with Madame la comtesse du Nord, to 
Paris and from thence, through Brittany, Normandy, 
Picardy, Holland, and the Electoral States. 

I observed the same practice in *84 and ’86, during 
two visits I made to Paris, whither I was drawn by 
the kindness with which H. 8. H. Madame la duchesse 
de Bourbon deigned to honor me. I combine these 
journals and these notes to form a history of the first 
thirty-five years of my life. I speak in it of those that I 
have known ; of facts of which I have been the witness ; 
of the remarkable personages of this century with whom 
I have been intimately or distantly acquainted, or with 
whom I have had either personal or family connec- 
tions. I add some of the letters which have been 
written to me by H. I. H. Madame la grande-duchesse 
Maria Foederowna. This august princess, spite of her 
abode in a foreign land, still entertains for me the 
deep and tender affection which sprung up in our in- 
fancy, and is good enough to write to me sometimes. 
My respectful devotedness to this amiable princess is 
one of the most profound sentiments of my heart. As 
these memoirs may one day meet the eye of the care- 
less or the cold, I would scruple to interweave in them 
that part of our correspondence which is solely con- 
fidential ; I cannot, however, resist the desire of 
making my daughter and her children, if she ever 
have any, acquainted with this noble mind, this 
tender heart, and this pure and lofty imagination, 
which the highest degree of worldly honors has never 
for a moment been able to corrupt, and which uncon- 
sciously reveal themselves in this correspondence. 


In connexion with the ill-fated Paul, there is a 
story told in the memoirs which will take its place 
at once among the stories to be told by firesides, 
as authentic beyond question, and by no means to 
be explained. We subjoin this story, to be believed 
or not in proportion to the faith of the reader. 
Luckily for themselves, sceptics may fall back upon 
the subsequent record by the baroness of the 
grand duke’s embarrassment at having told her 
such a tale, and his assurance after some days 
that it was a mere bagatelle of his own, a folly, a 
fiction. The baroness declares, however, that his 
manner at the time was earnest, and that his sub- 
sequent protestations sprang only out of a desire 
to unsay what he had said, because he was 
ashamed of what he yet believed. We leave the 


reader to judge for himself. It is quite certain 


that whether Paul relates an actual hallucination 
in the streets of St. Petersburg, or lets his mind 
play sadly over the Ostend oysters, there is the 
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shadow of the future hanging dark over his tale. 
In either case it is a presentiment, only in one 
case it would have been more vivid than in the 
other. We have only to premise that Kourakim 
was the grand duke’s fidus achates. *‘I love him,” 
he used sometimes to say to the grand duchess, 
‘*as much as you love Madame d‘Oberkirch.”’ 


We got some very delicious small oysters, fat and 
tempting, which we were told could only be got in the 
neighborhood of Ostend. The grand-duke was very 
agreeable during supper. Ido not remember how it 
happened that we began to speak of presentiments, 
dreams, &c., and everybody told some mysterious tale, 
except the grand-duke; who did not say a word. 

** And you, monseigneur,”’’ said the Prince de Ligne 
(whom we found before us at Brussels), ‘‘ have you 
nothing to tell? Is Russia without the marvellous ; 
have devils and sorcerers failed to cast their spells 
around you ?’’ 

The grand-duke raised his head and said— 

** Kourakim knows that I could tell my tale as well 
as another ; but I wish to dispel such recollections ; 
they have annoyed me sufficiently already.” 

No person spoke, and the prince, looking at his friend 
with a look of real sadness, said— 

**Is it not true, Kourakim, that something very 
strange has happened to me?’’ ‘ 

**So strange, monseigneur, that, notwithstanding 
the confidence I feel in whatever you say, I can only 
look on it as a trick of your imagination.”’ 

‘*It is true, very true, and if Madame d’Oberkirch 
will promise not to tell it to my wife, I will relate it to 
you. But I must ask the same secrecy from you, 
gentlemen,’’ said he, smiling, ‘‘ for it would be very 
disagreeable to have a ghost story, in which I played 
# part, told through all Europe.’’ 

e all promised, and I, at least, have faithfully 
kept my word. If these memoirsever see light, it will 
be when the present generation will have passed away, 
and none will live who could feel interest in the tale. 
Here it is in the prince’s own words :— 

‘* I was one evening, or rather one night, in the 
streets of St. Petersburg with Kourakim and two ser- 
vants. We had been together all the evening in my 
palace, talking and smoking, and we thought to refresh 
ourselves by an incognito moonlight walk. The 
weather was not cold, for it was the finest part of our 
spring ; very different, however, from the vernal 
beauty of more southern countries. Our conversation 
was neither religious nor serious, but, on the contrary, 
very gay, and Kourakim was uttering jest after jest 
on the people that we occasionally met. I was pre- 
ceded by one of the servants, and the other was behind 
Kourakim, who walked a few steps behind me. The 
moonlight was so strong that one could read a letter, 
and consequently the shadows were very dark. As I 
turned a street, [ saw in a doorway a tall, slight man, 
wrapped up in a cloak like a Spaniard, and with a 
military hat drawn over his eyes. He appeared to be 
waiting for some person ; and, just as I passed, he 
stepped out and walked on my left side, but without 
uttering aword. I could not distinguish a single feat- 
ure of his face, and it appeared to me that his feet in 
touching the flags made a very strange sound, as of 
stone falling upon stone. I was very much surprised 
at this ; but still more when, after a little time, I felt 
my left side, to which he kept quite close, become icy 
cold. I shivered, and turning to Kourakim said— 

‘** This is a strange companion that we have got.’ 

‘* * What companion ?’ said he. 

‘** This man that is walking at my left hand, and 
who makes noise enough, I think, to make him re- 
marked.’ 

‘* Kourakim opened his eyes with amazement, and 
declared that there was no person at my left hand. 

*** What! do you not see there a man between me 
and the wall ?’ 
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*** Your highness touches the wall itself, and there 
in not room for any person between you and it.’ 

**T put out my hand, and did, in fact, feel the 
stone ; but still the man was there, walking in the 
same step as I, and his foot making a noise like a 
hammer. I looked at him more attentively than be- 
fore, and beheld shining from under his hat the most 
brilliant eyes that I ever saw, before or since ; they 
looked fixedly at me, and almost fascinated me. 

«** Ah,’ said I to Kourakim, ‘I cannot tell you 
what I feel ; but it is something very strange.’ 

**T trembled, not with fear, but cold ; some sensa- 
tion I cannot describe was penetrating through all my 
limbs, and it appeared to me that the blood was con- 
gealing in my veins. Suddenly, a deep and melan- 
choly voice came from under the cloak that covered 
his mouth, and said— 

**s Pou 

bed Impelled by some unknown power, I mechanically 
said— 

*** What do you want ?’ 

“**Paul! said he again ; but affectionately, and 
even more sadly than before. I could not speak. 
Again he called me by name, and then he stood still : 
I felt obliged to do the same. 

**¢Paul! poor Paul! poor prince !’ 

Me I turned to Kourakim, who had also stopped, and 
said— 

*** Do you hear ?’ 

‘* * Nothing,’ said he ; ‘ absolutely nothing.’ 

‘* As for me, that voice is still sounding in my ear. 
I made a desperate effort, and asked this mysterious 
man who he was, and what he wanted. 

“**Who amI? poor Paul! I am one who feels an 
interest in you, and who wishes that you would not 
attach yourself too much to this world, for you will 
not remain long init. Livejustly, and you will die in 
peace. Dread remorse—it is the most bitter punish- 
ment of a noble mind.’ 

‘* He then resumed his walk, still looking at me 
with that penetrating eye , and as I had stopped 
when he stopped, so I felt obliged to go on when he 
went on. He did not speak, and I did not feel in- 
clined to address him. I followed, for he was now 
the leader. This continued for more than an hour. 
I did not know through what places I passed ; Kou- 
rakim cannot believe it at all. See how he smiles ; he 
thinks still that this is all a dream. 

** At last we drew near the ‘Grand Place,’ which 
is between the bridge of the Neva and the palace of 
the senators. He went straight towards a particular 
part of the ‘ Place,’ I following of course, and then he 
stopped. 

*** Adieu, Paul,’ said he, ‘ you will see me here 
again, and in another place beside.’ 

**Then his hat rose as of its own accord, and re- 
vealed to my astonished gaze the eagle eye, the em- 
browned forehead, and severe smile of my grand- 
father, ‘Peter the Great.” When I recovered from 
my fear and surprise, he had disappeared. 

**It is on this very spot that the empress is erect- 
ing the monument which will soon be the admiration 
of all Europe. It is an equestrian figure in granite, 
representing the Czar Peter, and is placed upon a 
rock, I did not recommend to my mother this place 
chosen or rather divined by the phantom ; and I do 
not know how to describe the feeling I experienced 
when first I saw this statue. J am afraid of being 
afraid, in spite of Prince Kourakim, who wants to 
persuade me that I dreamed this as I walked along 
the streets. I remember the least occurrence of this 
vision ; for I still assert that it was one, and can recall 
every part of it as distinctly as if it only occurred 
yesterday. When I returned home, my left side was 
absolutely frozen, and it was several hours before I 
could feel any heat, although I went into a warm 
bed, and had a great quantity of bedclothes over me. 

**T hope that you think my story a good one, and 
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that you will admit that I did not keep you waiting 
for it without reason.”’ 

** Do you know what that proves, monseigneur ?’’ 
said the Prince de Lign. 

** It proves that I will die young.” 

‘Pardon me if Ido not agree with you. I con- 
sider that it proves two things incontestably ; the first 
is, that one should not go out at night when one is 
inclined to sleep ; and the second, that one should 
not go too close to half-frozen walls in a climate like 
yours. I can draw no other moral from it. The 

hantom of your illustrious grandfather existed only 
in your imagination, and I am certain that your coat 
was covered on the left side with the dust of the 
walls.”’ 

This story, you may be sure, made a deep impres- 
sion on us ali. Very few persons know it, as the 
grand-duke would not wish to have it made public. 
The grand-duchess has not heard it to this day ; it 
would terrify her. When I retired to my room I 
wrote down this tale at length, as I always did when- 
ever I had anything interesting to inscribe, but for 
things of lesser moment I only took notes to help my 
memory. 


Lavater, who had never seen the baroness, wrote 
to her before her marriage a letter, simple enough, 
and followed it up in such a way that the lady was 
considerably startled. We will begin with letter 
the first : 


On arriving at Strasburg, after bidding a tender 
farewell to my new friends, I found a letter which in- 
terested me very much, and of which I was quite proud. 
It was from M. Lavater, a Protestant minister at 
Zurich, who had devoted much time to tracing the 
relation which exists between the temper, the senti- 
ments of the soul, and the features of the human 
countenance. He had been at Etupes the previous 
autumn, and my friends had spoken to him of me in 
a most flattering manner dere is the letter :— 

** Dare I (am I to speak as an acquaintance or as 
a stranger ?) ask you a favor and a benefit, excellent 
countess? All good people are connected by invisible 
and indissoluble bonds. They feel an inclination to 
love and to become acquainted with one another ; 
and when they cannot meet personally they at least 
give each other a description of their respective feat- 
ures. You assuredly know what worship I have 
vowed to the physiognomy of wise and virtuous per- 
sons. Thus, without further preamble, will I pray 
your noble and good heart to send me your silhouette, 
correctly and faithfully drawn, persuaded already 
that you will find a pleasure in doing that which will 
cause me so great a happiness. Let me only see a 
means of doing you, in my turn, the slightest service. 

“J. G. Lavater. 

* Zurich, 11th February, 1776.” 


It is scarcely necessary to say that this letter was 
written in German, and that this is a literal trans- 
lation. I did not think that I ought to refuse my 
silhouette, and my father permitted me to send it. M. 
Lavater was seldom mistaken. I have known in- 
stances where his opinion was wonderfully correct. 
Tt was very interesting to hear him explain his 
doctrine, which was perfectly clear and easily under- 
stood. He pointed out at Etupes the evil disposition 
of a confidential servant, and the event justified the 
truth of his doctrine. The Prince de Montbéliard 
frequently cited this example, and believed in M. La- 
vater as firmly as in God. 


A few pages further on we meet with the phys- 
iognomist again : 

M. Lavater replied to me by a letter so strange 
that I did not know, and do not yet know, what to 
think of it. I had sent hima sketch of myself ; many 
others had done the like, and I attached no impor- 
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I wrote him a 
I am not capable of granting a favor 
ungraciously. M. Lavater has the reputation of being 
a pious and estimable minister ; the word pasior is 


tance to this present, if it were one. 
polite letter. 


underlined after his signature. I think then that his 
letter proves a want of good taste, or it is more prob- 
ably the result of his mystic imagination. However 
that may be, here is the letter. Let every one judge 
for himself :— 

“The most delicious, dare I say mother, sister, 
friend? how shall I thank you for your double gift, 
for your dear likeness? Still, what is it? Pardon 
me a bold request, but we give again to those to whom 
we have once given. Iam not yet satisfied. I have 
your silhouelte ; it is only a shadow ! which contains 
more or less truth than your miniature (for what 
would not this latter express?) which I also wish to 
have, but it must be as close in the resemblance and 
as finely executed as the gift which I received en- 
closed. I am frank, because I believe. I love, [ hope 
—ever more and more. I say little, my sentiments 
are profound. Oh! that I cannot perfectly express 
all my thoughts, and say all that I feel. 

**] kiss your beneficent hand, 
** Joun Gasparp LAVATER, 
“ Pastor. 

* Zurich, 22d March, 1776.”’ 

A lady of Versailles would certainly have amused 
herself with this ‘‘ all that I feel.’’ I contented my- 
self with not replying, and keeping to myself a cir- 
cumstance that may throw ridicule upon a minister 
of our religion. 


Let us add, before closing the volumes (which 
we do most reluctantly), that there is a letter from 
Goethe to madame in them; and that there are 
accounts of intercourse with most men who were 
eminent by rank and intellect in Paris before the 
revolution. Emperor Joseph II. makes charac- 
teristic appearances upon the scene, and the little 
Court of Montbéliard makes a charming picture. 
And while we talk of little courts, here is a nar- 
rative of a court marriage for which we must make 
room, interspersed with pedigrees that will be 
found extremely edifying. We will omit, how- 
ever, as we have not space for them, the verses of 
the poet in honor of the occasion : 


A marriage took place in the October of this year, 
which was considered a legitimate subject of conver- 
sation for everybody. The Prince of Nassau-Saabruk 
married his son, who was only twelve, to Mademoiselle 
de Montbarrey, who was eighteen years of age. Every- 
body was astonished at this alliance ; not because he 
was Protestant and she Catholic, for mixed marriages 
were very common in that country, but because of 
the age of the prince. The young princess was to 
return to her parentsimmediately after the ceremony, 
and to remain with them until her husband should be 
of age. Mademoiselle de Montbarrey is daughter to 
the ancient war-minister. The Count de St. Germain 
had appointed him his assistant in this office, in which 
he succeeded him. As he was very clever, he prof- 
ited largely by his position. He was created Prince 
of the Holy Roman Empire, grandee of Spain, knight 
of the order, and grand baillie of Haguenau. His 
wife had been a great beauty. She hada most ex- 
quisite complexion, pearly teeth, a captivating smile, 
soft, dovelike eyes, and caressing manners—all of 
which made her one of the most charming persons in 
the world. She has been accused of having had a too 
tender heart ; but she was beloved, and has enjoyed 
with taste and grace the position of her husband. 

This marriage of the Prince de Nassau-Saarbruk 
with Mademoiselle de Montbarrey was a very grand 
affair. The comte de Saarbruk, as well as that of 
Saarwerden, was ceded to France with a number of 
dependent lands and lordships in 1681, by an erticle 
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of the Treaty of Westphalia. To indemnify the count 
de Nassau-Saabruk, the emperor, by letters patent, 
raised him, 4th of August, 1688, to the rank of Prince 
of the Holy Roman Empire. 

The bridal pair received congratulations and com- 
pliments in every possible form. I have preserved a 
copy of some verses, addressed to the princess by a 
drawing-room poet, and which were read with great 
avidity during the bridal festivities. 

These verses are very stupid ; but I quote them 
because they amused us exceedingly, when we consid- 
ered that this husband, ‘ possessor of your charms,*’ 
and who ‘‘ to love’s enchanting bliss shall wake,’’ 
was a child of twelve years of age, who wept from 
morning to night, frantic at being made an object of 
universal curiosity, flying from his wife, and even 
repulsing her with the rudeness of an ill-bred child, 
and having no desire to claim a title whose significa- 
tion he did not understand. 

Mademoiselle de Montbarrey belied her ordinary 
good taste in making a display of these verses. It 
would have been better to conceal them. 

M. de Dietrich, who had purchased, in 1761, the 
seigniory of Reishoffen, near Haynenau, had the castle 
rebuilt in 6. This was confiscated property of the 
Prince de Vaudemont and bore the name of an ancient 
tumily of Alsace now extinct. The reigning prince 
of Nassau-S.abruk gave brilliant fetes in this castle 
upon the event of the marriage of his son with the 
Princess Miximiliana de Montbarrey. All the prov- 
ince was invited there—all the neighboring courts. 
Everything was on a scale of the greatest magnifi- 
cence. ‘The hunts, feasts, and promenades lasted 
three days. M. d’Oberkirch and I were present. I 
met several persons of my acquaintance, both French 
and German. During the ball, the bridegroom would, 
on no account, consent to dance with the bride ; he 
was at length threatened with a whipping in case of 
further refusal, and promised a deluge of sugar-plums 
and all sorts of sweetmeats if he complied ; where- 
upon he consented to lead her through a minuet. 
Though he showed so great an aversion to her who 
had a leg! claim upon his attentions, he manifested 
a great sympathy for little Louisa de Dietrich, a 
child of his own age, and returned to sit beside her as 
goon as he could free himself from the ennuyeuse 
ceremony of attending on his bride. This was the 
husband whose ‘‘ rapt embrace’’ awaited the young 
princess ; I could not describe how much we laughed 
at these exaggerations, and at the demeanor of the 
little bridegroom. 

My brother undertook to console him, and was 
showing him some prints in a large book ; amongst 
these there happened to be one which represented a 
wedding procession, which, as soon as the child saw, 
he shut the book, quickly exclaiming— 

*« Take it away, sir, take it away ; it is too horri- 
ble. The wedding ! what have I to do with that? it 
is shocking ; and hold,’’ contimued he, pointing out a 
tall figure in the group, ‘‘ there is one that is like 
Mademoiselle de Montbarrey.’’ 


We lay down these charming volumes with 
regret. They are pattern Memoirs. They will 
entertain the most fastidious reader, and instruct 
the most informed, 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
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_Tus poem consists of a short series of detached 
pieces, with no other direct link of connnexion 
than that which their name implies, as referring 
to the happy death of a young and gifted lady. 
They were entrusted to the judgment of a friend, 
who found in them (unless he were over partial) so 
much of truth as well as poetry, that he was re- 
luctant to leave them to the enjoyment of a narrow 





circle. The poetical introduction is addressed to 
their author, by the writer of these prefatory lines. 
PRELUDE. 
The massive hills around my home 
Were purpled dark this Autumn eve, 
The sullen streams were bossed with foam ; 
I heard their waters go, and grieve. 
I saw the shadows raining thick 
Down on the islet fields of light 
That shot across the gloom, then quick 
Were tramped out by the tread of night. 
Grieve on, ye waves : with deeper moan 
Sing songs of sorrow evermore ; 
A thousand hearts shall find a tone 
Responsive to your grief-ful lore. 
Come on, thou night, with heavier tread, 
Rain down, ye shadows, quicker yet ; 
I hold communion with the dead, 
I think upon a light that ’s set. 
A time to think how glittering far, 
In tinctured scarf with flowing plume, 
Each with his bright eye like a star, 
We send our hopes across the gloom. 
We send them forth like gallant men 
For high emprise whose spirits burn, 
But to our grasp comes back again, 
Not life, but ashes, and the urn. 
Nay—shame to him who will not drink 
Some healthful drops from cups of sorrow ; 
O blind, who sees not on the brink, 
*Twixt dark to-day and bright to-morrow, 
The burning bars, with radiant stripes, 
That gleam and deepen down the sky, 
And are august and blessed types 
To musing’s melancholy eye. 
Nay—time to think, the dead how blest, 
Who are not in a changeful place, 
Who know no more the heart’s unrest, 
The flushing of the sin-shamed face ; 
But while our cities fade and fall, 
And while our oceans roll and roar, 
They dwell beside the crystal wall, 
And walk along the sealess shore. 
And while our brightest lights burn faint, 
And while our mountain-tops look dim, 
Aye gazes each encrownéd saint 
On hills that are a home to him : 
On purple calms of light, that far 
Slumber upon the eternal river, 
While all the time the morning star 
Shines into his deep heart forever. 
Strange ! how these thoughts, half dark, half 
clear, 
Sorrow with bright hopes interlaced, 
Blend with the lay thou gav’st me, dear, 
In thine own gentle writing traced. 
A lay that tells the looks, the sighs, 
The thoughts around a dying bed, 
But tells the undying sanctities, 
Enhaloing the sainted dead. 
There are who blame the poet’s harp, 
When sorrow gushes from its strings, 
But poets own, though critics carp, 
The upper and the nether springs, 
And Milton’s song, with sorrow laden, 
Sweeps down the temple aisles of fame, 
And one sings to a weeping maiden, 
E’en now his ‘‘ In Memoriam.”’ 
That classic harp to sorrow strung, 
Too exquisite a charm it has, 
Yet, but as heathens sing, he sung 
That elegy of Lycidas. 
And if the other’s song be sweet, 
I miss a something even there, 
I long the simple cross to meet, 
In all that mausoleum rare. 
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And so I love these artless strains, 
Because a purer tide of truth 
Runs full and free through all their veins, 
And gives them innocent looks of youth. 
And I am sure the shadowy cross 
Mingles with all the shadows here, 
And thus I see a gain in loss, 
The dawning of a golden year. 


And so I prelude thus to thee, 
Sweet singer of the saddest strain, 
Sweet chronicler of agony, 
Sweet watcher by a couch of pain. 
O, often looked she thro’ the dark 
With something of an angel look, 
And thou hast caught the angel mark, 
And stamped it on thy little book. 


Well hast thou done—for others thus 

May learn how faith’s unquenchéd lamp 
Burns on, burns on, all luminous, 

Thin gauze between it and the damp ; 
May learn how pilgrim, frail as we, 

Fared on beneath the storm and sun, 
Until a crown eternally 

By that brief march of life was won. 


Well hast thou done—there are who plant 
Their fancy bowers with rich ripe rose, 
And bid each sterner shape avaunt, 
That vexes their serene repose. 
Come, let them see this sweet, pale face, 
On which ’t were sin to picture laughter, 
So may they learn perchance to trace 
The mystic omens of hereafter. 


Well hast thou done—there are who gaze 
Upon the outward horn of death, 
Until the inward verging rays 
Go out beneath their heavy breath. 
But dark corruption thou hast filled 
With streams of resurrection light, 
And from a braiséd flower distilled 
Immortal odors exquisite. 


Then is there one who faints and fears, 
Or one whose treasure is below, 
Or one whose eyes are dimmed with tears— 
These churchyard things him sadden so ? 
Or one who seeks by teaching high, 
To make wild beating pulses pure, 
And wake himself to sympathy, 
With sorrow’s simple portraiture ? 


Or is there one, by dying bed, 

Who once has heard the minutes go, 
Dropping above the sick man’s head, 

ike dropping stones where waters flow 

Yet who finds something sadly sweet — 

A bright edge to the cloud he entered ? 
Come, one and all, with noiseless feet, 

With hearts upon the poet’s centred. 


Come one, come all, but not in haste, 
And not in self wrapped round and round, 
But musing on a solemn past, 
But treading as on holy ground. 
There must be shells of thought within, 
To answer to the tide of song, 
Or no responses shalt thou win, 
Sweet singer, from the listening throng. 


THE PARTING. 


I go—the night lamp flickers 
In crystal socket deep, 

As throbbing to the murmurs 
Of thy short restless sleep. 


On thy pale brow the shadows 
Of the closed curtains fall ; 

I watch the long dark figures 
They cast on the cold wall. 
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And I can see thee heaving 

The long white counterpane— 
When shall I keep the night watch 

By thy sick couch again? 
I go—the cold bright morning 

Breaks up in the gray sky, 
On wood, and stream, and valley, 

And those green hills that lie 
All to the blue sea looking ; 

And thro’ the breaking dark, 
I hear the pigeon cooing, 

The first song of the lark. 
O time, O youth, O gladness, 

How swiftly have ye sped 
Since we have watched the sunsets 

From yon green mountai# head ! 
Where is the step that bounded 

So lightly from the ground, 
The ring of that sweet laughter 

That hath no fellow sound ? 
The large dark eye, all radiant 

With glad and glorious thought— 
O suffering, 0 sorrow, 

How surely have ye wrought ! 
Now wasted form, and languor, 

And lowly breathéd word ; 
And pain, and unrest weary, 

And pale lips roughly stirred. 
Hush false and vain repining, 

Nor drop hot tears of mine ; 
Doth man not cut the diamond 

That it may brighter shine? 
Do we not cast the fine gold 

Into the cleansing fire? 
Is not the child most cherished 

Still chastened of its sire? 
And saints wear crowns of glory 

Thro’ heaven’s eternal years, 
With brightest rays around them, 

All framed from earthly tears. 
Hush, there are unseen watchers 

Round the blest sufferer now, 
And angel-hands all gently 

Smooth down her pale high brow. 
Hush, He is here in presence 

Who knew all pain and care, 
Nor ever layeth on His own 

A cross they cannot bear. 
Hush, for a dear hand beckons 

Her soul to the bright shore, 
Like summer hasting after 

The young spring gone before. 
I go—O, parting sorrow, 

O, anguish of vain tears, 
Why will ye mock me—bringing 

The shades of our past years ? 
Twin spirit to my spirit, 

When thou hast left my side, 
What other love shall comfort— 

What other voice shall guide ? 
Hush, in our high communion, 

There is no broken link, 
And lights gleam through the shadows, 

On the dark river’s brink. 
One hope, one faith, one heaven, 

These years, how fast they speed ! 
There is no endless parting— 

No, never in our Creed. 


THE LAST COMMUNION. 


[ “" not chafe thy weary temple, 
may not kiss thy dear pale face ; 
But spirit answereth to spirit, 
And loving thought o’erleapeth space. 
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And thus, within thy far sick chamber, 
Mine heart communion holds with thine ; 
I see the kneeling kindred gather 
The broken bread, the hallowed wine. 
Hush, heaving sigh—hush, murmured whisper ; 
Swell forth, ye words of love and dread— 
‘* Take, eat, His life for you was given ; 
Drink ye, His blood for you was shed.”’ 
Dim grows thy dark eye, kneeling mother, 
There ’s anguish on thy bended brow, 
Ay, weep, there come no second flowers 
When autumn strips the laden bough. 
O, broken spirit, meek-eyed creature, 
Well may thy brimming eyes run o’er, 
Since yet a darker drop may mingle 
Within the cup so full before. 
And thou, too, honored one, and cherished— 
Most happy wife, and mother blest, 
There comes a cloud o’er thy pure heaven, 
Which not the brightness of the rest, 


Which not even his dear love who kneeleth 
Close at thy side can banish quite, 
For stars that have an equal lustre 
Yet shine not with each other’s light. 
Come, gentle nurse—come, fair young sisters, 
Draw closer still the narrowing chain, 
Another golden link must sever ; 
Ye cannot commune thus again. 
Once more, once more—death’s deep’ning shadow 
Broods o’er our little field of light, 
Ere yet the heavy cloud is scattered 
That wrapped our fairest from our sight, 
Whom, as we linger by thy pillow, 
Dear saint, in look, in smile, in tone, 
We trace again, like skies reflecting 
The sunJight, when the sun is gone. 
Still swells the eucharistic measure ; 
The feast of love and life is o’er, 
The angels joining, and archangels, 
And saints who rest, and sin no more. 
Ah, not at Christ’s own altar kneeling, 
Our hearts should thrill, our eyes grow dim, 
As though we had not known His presence, 
And were not ever one in Him. 
The dead—they are the truly living, 
They live to God, to love, to us. 
Why should the prescience of brief parting 
Sadden the Christian spirit thus ? 
Nay, gently lay her on His bosom— 
Nay, gladly give her to His care, 
Lest we forget, in our own sorrow, 
How bright the crown His ransomed wear. 


THE CHILD IN THE SICK ROOM. 
The glorious sun sinks slowly o’er 
_ The purple ocean, broad and even, 

While, pale and pure, one little star 

Rides up the eastern heaven. 
The sunset hues of coming death 

Have touched her cheek and lit her eye ; 
The mother hath borne in her babe, 

To greet her, ere she die. 
With solemn look, and passive arms, 

That stretch not now for love’s embrace, 
He looketh long and earnestly 

On that sweet holy face. 
As if the soul, untainted yet, 

And fresh from the Redeemer’s touch, 
New washed in His own blood, who loves 

His little ones so much, 
With that bright spirit purified, 

In suffering faithful to the end, 
Were holding secret communing, 

We could not comprehend. 





As if to him unveiled had been 

Angelic forms and mysteries, 
And awfully the parting soul 

Looked through her bright dark eyes. 
Gaze on, the sunlight lingers yet-— 

The brow is there with genius fraught, 
The parted lips, that poured so well 

The music of her thought. 
The brow all calm, the face all fair, 

The eye all brilliant, as of yore, 
Each line of beauty so refined 

It could refine no more. 


Gaze on—and, O, as eastern skics 
Glow when the western heaven is bright, 
Perchance thy soul may catch a gleam 
From yonder fading light. 
Because her lips for thee have vowed, 
Have prayed for thee in hours of pain, 
It cannot be, thou precious child, 
Those prayers shall prove in vain. 
But they will bring 2 blessing back, 
As oft-times ’neath the summer moon, 
The dewy mists that heav’nward rise, 
Fall down in showers at noon. 
And thou wilt be a holy saint, 
Christ’s soldier true in fights to come— 
Wilt bear His cross as patiently, 
And go as gladly home. 
Gaze on, gaze on—some scenes there are 
Too fair to ruffle with a sigh, 
So let us learn of childish awe, 
And wait in silence by. 


THE ANNIVERSARY. 

I know thou art awake to-night ; 
Thy tears are flowing fast, 

Keeping our saint’s nativity, 
And dreaming of the past. 

Thou weepest for the calm sweet smile 
That ne’er again can charm— 

For the dear head that hour by hour 
Drooped meekly on thy arm— 

For the young lip where wisdom hung 
The honey on the rose— 

For the high spirit calmed and bowed, 
Faith’s beautiful repose. 

Ah, which of us that watched that tide 
Of ebbing life depart, 

Can hear its echoing surge to-night, 
Nor tears unbidden start ? 


But tears so blended as they rise 
Of mingled joy and woe, 

Like sourceless streams, we cannot tell 
What fountain bids them flow. 


That gush of sorrow, could she rest 
Again upon thy side, 

Uplooking with those patient eyes, 
Perchance she would not chide. 


But couldst thou see her whom thy care 
So tended, worn and faint, 

Clothed with the beauty of the bless’d, 
The glory of the saint— 


That beauty of the spirit land, 
Beyond our brightest dream— 
Sure in thy soul the tide of joy 
Would drown that darker stream. 


And varying thoughts in gentle strife 
Would all thy soul employ, 

Of holy human tenderness, 
With earnest Christian joy. 

So keep we watch to-night, my love, 
And ever at His feet, 

Who bade His angel at this hour 
Steal on her slumber sweet. 
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And suffered not his ruffling wing 
To break upon her ear, 

But willed that she should never know 
Death’s agony and fear. 

O Christ, our stay, our strength as her’s, 
Make, too, our dying bed ; 

*T is but in presence of Thy love 
We dare recall the dead. 


THE PLACE OF REMEMBRANCE. 


Where wouldst thou think of her—where the young 


flowers 

Spring through the turf where so often she lay, 
Wearily watching the long summer hours, 

Last of her lifetime, fleet slowly away ? 
There, by the garden wall covered with roses, 

Where in the shelter she lingered so late ; 
Under the tree where the shadow reposes, 

Over the spot where at noon-time she sat? 
Down the green walk where ye drew her so slowly, 

Patient and sweet in her helpless decay ; 
In her own chamber, the haunted and holy, 

There wouldst thou dream of thy darling to-day ? 


Where wouldst thou think of her, darkling and weary, 


In the lone room where her spirit took flight ; 
Passing away, as a child, that is weary, 

Turns to its cradle, nor wishes good night? 
Where, like a wild dream, thy heart still remembers 
The lingering smile on the motionless clay, 

A flame that lives on in the light of its enbers— 
There, wouldst thou dream of thy darling to-day ? 

Not in the greenwood glade—hearis need not borrow 
Help from dead nature to teach them to weep ; 

Not in that lonely room—why should thy sorrow 
Brood o’er her silent and shrouded in sleep? 


Go to the altar, where morning and even 


The low voice has mingled, the bright head bowed 


down, 
Pouring her heart out in commune with Heaven, 
Taking His cross up, who gave her the crown. 
Everywhere, everywhere holdeth communion, 
Loving and cheering, her spirit with thine ; 
But in a holier, happier union 
Meet ye, with praises, to-night at the shrine. 
Then in the vale, when the waters are swelling, 
Go where the desolate bird finds a nest ; 
Go to His holy and beautiful dwelling, 
The courts of the Lord, where she 
blest— 
Where the Church mingles her happy departed, 
Victors gone home with the strugglers who stay, 
Bringing forth balm for the desolate-hearted— 
There wouldst thou dream of thy darling to-day ? 


RECOLLECTIONS.—TO F. L. 


I have been dwelling on enchanted ground, 
Looking on thee, and dreaming of the past ; 
A spell of shrouded faces and lost sound 
Thou hast around me cast. 


Sorrow and joy, thought within thought enshrined, 
Childhood and youth I have lived o’er again, 
As one chance note unlinketh to the mind 
The whole of a sweet strain. 


Thus, with the truest love my heart has known, 
Thy kindred form so dearly blended seems ; 
Thine accents have an echo of the tone 
That haunts me in my dreams. 


A thousand thrilling thoughts thou bringest me 
Of our old days of happiness on earth ; 

I tremble at thy smile, thy laughter free, 
Thy little words of mirth. 

And [ have mused, until I seemed to stray 
With thee and others down a twilight glade, 

Where sweet, pale faces gleamed upon our way, 
And silver voices prayed. 


| 
dwelt and was | 
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Shadows, and smiles, and gifted words were there, 
It was the dreamland of our by-gone hours ; 
Just on the verge, methought, grew fresh and fair 
Two rathe and sunny flowers. 
Pure balmy germs they grew within their shells, 
Two cherished things, love-tended night and day, 
With blue eyes peeping from their silver bells, 
And breath as sweet as May. 
There was a spirit with us in the grove— 
I saw her linger where the first flower grew, 
Breathe o’er it gently words of hope and love, 
And leave it bathed in dew. 
Now from thy presence and its soothing power, 
From voice, and look, and day-dream of the 
heart, 
From balmy breath of childhood’s opening flower, 
Dear one, I must depart. 
Go thou unto thy gleeful nursery, 
Where voices mingle soft, and bright eyes gleam, 
And when thy fair-haired children climb thy knee, 
Read thou my parting dream. 


ADDED FOR C. L. 


He said he was forgotten in the strain, 
When we roamed through that love-enchanted- 





spot, 
As if there could be, of thy joy or pain, 
A dream where he was not. 
As if her sainted lips had ever prayed, 
Or her eyes filled for thee in thankfulness, 
| Nor blessed his love true-hearted, who had made 
Her darling’s happiness. 


In every swelling chord are many notes, 
So closely blended they seem all the same, 
As high and far the glorious measure floats— 
We do not ask their name. 


LINES. 


The stars sink one by one from sight, 
No trace of them we find ; 
They vanish from the brow of night, 
And none is left behind 
Alone, 
And none is left behind. 


The sun goes to his ocean bed, 
In all his rays enshrined ; 
Tle wraps them round his crimson head, 
And leaveth none behind 
To mourn, 
And leaveth none behind. 
The beautiful and gifted dead, 
The noblest of our kind, 
Have cast their work aside and fled, 
And we are left behind 
Alone, 
And we are left behind. 


The dear old friends of early time, 
Hearts round our hearts entwined, 
Have faded from us in their prime, 
And we are left behind 
To mourn, 
And we are left behind. 


Pale stars, red sun, ye come again, 
For whom no hearts have pined ; 
We call our darlings back in vain, 
Still we are left behind 
Alone, 
Still we are left behind. 


O! dear ones, teach us so to run 
Our race, in sun and wind, 
That we may win where ye have won, 
Though we be left behind 
Awhile, 
Though we be left behind. 





| 
| 
| 





C. F. A. 
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From the Westminster Review. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF STYLE. 


1, Elements of Rhetoric. By Ricuarp Wuatety, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. John W. Parker. 

2. Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. By 
Hoven Buarr, D. D. 

3. The Philosophy of Rhetoric. 
BELL, D. D. 

4. Elements of Rhetoric. 


By Gzorce Camp- 


By Lorp Karwes. 


ComMENTING on the seeming incongruity between 
his father’s argumentative powers and his igno- 
rance of formal Teafo, Tristram Shandy says :—*‘ It 
was a matter of just wonder with my worthy tutor, 
and two or three fellows of that learned society, 
that a man who knew not so much as the names 
of his tools, should be able to work after that 
fashion with them.’’ Sterne’s intended implica- 
tion that a knowledge of the principles of reason- 
ing neither makes, nor is essential to, a good rea- 
soner, is doubtless true. Thus, too, is it with 
grammar. As Dr. Latham, condemning the usual 
school-drill in Lindley Murray, rightly remarks :— 
‘* Gross vulgarity is a fault to be prevented ; but 
the proper prevention is to be got from habit—-not 
rules.’’ Similarly there can be little question that 
good composition is far less dependent upon ac- 
quaintance with its laws, than upon practice and 
natural aptitude. A clear head, a quick imagina- 
tion, and a sensitive ear will go far towards making 
all rhetorical precepts seeliien, He who daily 
hears and reads well-framed sentences, will nat- 
urally more or less tend to use similar ones. And 
where there exists any mental idiosyncrasy—where 
there is a deficient verbal memory, or but little 
perception of order, or a lack of constructive in- 
—s amount of instruction will remedy the 

efect. Nevertheless, some practical result may 
be expected from a familiarity-with the principles 
of style. The endeavor to conform to rules will 
tell, though slowly. And if in no other way, yet, 
as facilitating revision, a knowledge of the thing 
to be achieved—a clear idea of what constitutes a 
beauty, and what a blemish—cannot fail to be of 
service. 

No general theory of expression seems yet to 
have been enunciated. The maxims contained in 
works on composition and rhetoric are presented 
in an unorganized form. Standing as isolated 
dogmas—as empirical generalizations, they are 
neither so deuly apprehended, nor so much re- 
spected as they would be were they deduced from 
some simple first principle. We are told that 
‘‘ brevity 1s the soulof wit.”” We hear styles con- 
demned as verbose or involved. Blair says that 
every needless part of a sentence “ interrupts the 
description and clogs the image ;’’ and again, that 
‘+ long sentences fatigue the reader's attention.” 
It is remarked by Lord Kaimes, that ‘ to give the 
utmost force to a period, it ought, if possible, to 
be closed with the word that makes the greatest 
figure.”’ That parentheses should be avoided, and 
that Saxon words should be used in preference to 
those of Latin origin, are established precepts. 
But, however influential the truths thus dogmati- 
cully embodied, they would be much more influ- 
ential if reduced to something like scientific ordina- 
tion. In this, as in other cases, conviction will be 
greatly strengthened when we understand the why. 
And we may be sure that a perception of the gen- 
eral principle of which the rules of composition 
are partial expressions will not only bring them 
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home to us with greater force, but will discover to 
us other rules of like origin. 

On seeking for some clue to the law underlying 
these current maxims, we may see shadowed forth 
in many of them, the importance of economizing 
the reader’s or hearer’s attention. To so present 
ideas that they may be apprehended with the least 
possible mental effort, is the desideratum towards 
which most of the rules above quoted point. When 
we condemn writing that is wordy, or confused, or 
intricate—when we praise this style as easy, and 
blame that as fatiguing, we consciously or uncon- 
sciously assume this desideratum as our standard 
of judgment. Regarding language as an apparatus 
of symbuls for the conveyance of thought, we may 
say that, as in a mechanical apparatus, the more 
simple and the better arranged its parts, the greater 
will be the effect produced. In either case, what- 
ever force is absorbed by the machine is deducted 
from the result. A reader or listener has at each 
moment but a limited amount of mental power 
available. ‘To recognize and interpret the symbols 
presented to him requires part of this power ; to 
arrange and combine the images suggested re- 
quires a further part; and only that part which 
remains can be used for the realization of the 
thought conveyed. Hence the more time and at- 
tention it takes to receive and understand each 
sentence, the less time and attention can be given 
to the contained idea; and the less vividly will 
that idea be conceived. How truly language must 
be regarded as a hindrance to thought, though the 
necessary instrument of it, we shall clearly per- 
ceive on remembering the comparative force with 
which simple ideas are communicated by mimetic 
signs. To say, “‘ Leave the room,” is less ex- 
pressive than to point to the door. Placing a fin- 
ger on the lips is more forcible than whispering, 
** Do not speak.”? A beck of the hand is better 
than ‘‘ Come here.” No phrase can convey the 
idea of surprise so vividly as opening the eyes and 
raising the eyebrows. <A shrug of the shoulders 
would lose much by translation into words. Again, 
it may be remarked that when oral language is 
employed, the strongest effects are produced by 
interjections, which condense entire sentences into 
syllables. And in other cases, where custom al- 
lows us to express thoughts by single words, as in 
Beware, Heigho, Fudge, much force would be lost 
by expanding them into specific verbal proposi- 
tions. Hence, carrying out the metaphor that lan- 
guage is the vehicle of thought, there seems reason 
to think that in all cases the friction and inertia 
of the vehicle deduct from its efficiency; and that 
in composition the chief if not the sole thing to be 
done, is to reduce this friction and inertia to the 
smallest. possible amount. Let us then inquire 
whether economy of the recipient’s attention is not 
the secret of effect, alike in the right choice and 
collocation of words, in the best arrangement of 
clauses in a sentence, in the proper order of its 
principal and subordinate propositions, in the 
Judicious use of simile, — and other figures 
of speech, and even in the rhythmical sequence of 
syllables. 

The superior forcibleness of Saxon English, or 
rather non-Latin English, first claims our atten- 
tion. The several special reasons assignable for 
this may all be reduced to the general reason— 
economy. The most important of them is early 
association. A child’s vocabulary is almost wholly 
Saxon. He says, I have, not I possess—I wish, not 
I desire; be does not reflect, he thinks ; he does not 
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beg for amusement, but for play; he calls things 
nice or nasty, not pleasant or disagreeable. The 
synonymes which he learns in after years never 
become so a 80 organically connected with 
the ideas signified, as do these original words used 
in childhood ; and hence the association remains 
less powerful. But in what does a powerful asso- 
ciation between a word and an idea differ from a 
weak one! Simply in the greater ease and rapidity 
of the suggestive action. It can be in nothing 
else. Both of two words, if they be strictly synon- 
ymous, eventually call up the same image. The 
expression—it is acid, must in the end give rise to 
the same thought as—it is sour; but because the 
term acid was learnt later in life, and has not been 
so often followed by the thought symbolized, it 
does not so readily arouse that thought as the term 
sour. If we remember how slowly and with what 
labor the appropriate ideas follow unfamiliar words 
in another language, and how increasing familiarity 
with such words brings greater rapidity and ease 
of comprehension, until, from its having been a 
conscious effort to realize their meanings, their 
meanings ultimately come without any effort at 
all; and if we consider that the same process must 
have gone on with the words of our mother tongue 
from childhood upwards, we shall clearly see that 
the earliest learnt and oftenest used words will, 
other things equal, call up images with less loss of 
time and energy than their later learnt synonymes. 

The further superiority possessed by Saxon Eng- 
lish in its comparative brevity obviously comes 
under the same generalization. If it be an ad- 
vantage to express an idea in the smallest number 
of words, then will it be an advantage to express 
it in the smallest number of syllables. If circuit- 
ous phrases and needless expletives distract the 
attention and diminish the strength of the im- 

jon produced, then do surplus articulations 
AO so. A certain effort, though commonly an in- 
appreciable one, must be required to recognize 
every vowel and consonant. If, as we so commonly 
find, the mind soon becomes fatigued when we 
listen to an indistinct or far-removed speaker, or 
when we read a badly written manuscript ; and if, 
as we cannot doubt, the fatigue is a cumulative 
result of the attention required to catch successive 
syllables, it obviously follows that attention is in 
such cases absorbed by each syllable. And if this 
be true when the syllables are difficult of recogni- 
tion, it will alao be true, though in a less degree, 
when the recognition of them iseasy. Hence, the 
shortness of Saxon words becomes a reason for their 
= force, as involving a saving of the articu- 

tions to be received. 

Again, that frequent cause of strength in Saxon 
and other primitive words—their imitative char- 
acter, may be similarly resolved into the more gen- 
eral cause. Both those directly imitative, as 
splash, bang, whiz, roar, &c., and those analogicall 
imitative, as rough, smooth, keen, blunt, thin, hard, 
crag, &c., by presenting to the perceptions symbols 
having direct resemblance to the things to be im- 

ined, or some kinship to them, save part of the 
effort needed to call up the intended ideas, and 
leave more attention for the ideas themselves. 

The economy of the recipient’s mental ener 
into which we thus find the several causes of the 
strength of Saxon English resolvable, may equally 
be traced in the superiority of specific over gen- 
eric words. That concrete terms luce more 
vivid impressions than abstract ones, and should, 
when possible, be used instead, is a current max- 
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im of composition. As Dr. Campbell says, ‘‘ The 
more general the terms are, the picture is the 
fainter ; the more special they are, the brighter.” 

We should avoid such a sentence as : 

—— In proportion as the manners, customs, 
and amusements of a nation are cruel and bar- 
barous, the regulations of their penal code will be 
severe. 

And in place of it we should write : 

In proportion as men delight in battles, 
tourneys, bull-fights, and combats of gladiators, 
will they punish by hanging, beheading, burning 
and the rack. 

This superiority of specific expressions is clearly 
due to a saving of the effort required to translate 
words into thoughts. As we do not think in gen- 
erals but in particulars—as whenever any class of 
things is referred to, we represent it to ourselves 
by calling to mind individual members of it—it 
follows that when an abstract word is used, the 
hearer or reader has to choose from among his 
stock of images, one or more, by which he may 
figure to himself the genus mentioned. In doing 
this, some delay must arise—some force be ex- 
pended ; and if, by employing a specific term, an 
appropriate image can be at once suggested, an 
economy is achieved, and a more vivid impression 
produced. 

Turning now from the choice of words to their 
sequence, we shall find the same general principle 
hold good.. We have, @ priori, reason for believ- 
ing that there is usually some one order of words 
in a sentence more effective than every other, and 
that this order is the one which presents the 
elements of the proposition in the succession in 
which they may be most readily put together. 
As in a narrative, the events should be stated in 
such sequence that the mind may not have to go 
backwards and forwards in order to rightly con- 
nect them ; as in a group of sentences, the arrange- 
ment adopted should be such, that each of them 
may be understood as it comes, without w2iting 
for subsequent ones; so in every sentence the 
sequence of words should be that which suggests 
the component parts of the thought conveyed, in 
the order most convenient for the building up that 
thought. ‘To duly enforce this truth, and to pre 
the way for applications of it, we must briefly 
inquire into the mental process by which the 
meaning of a series of words is apprehended. 

We cannot more simply do this than by consid- 
ering the proper collocation of the substantive and 
adjective. Is it better to place the adjective before 
the substantive, or the substantive before the 
adjective? Ought we to say with the French— 
un cheval noir, or to say as we do—a black horse? 
Probably most persons of culture would decide 
that one order is as good as the other. Alive to 
the bias produced by habit, they would ascribe to 
that the preference they feel for our own form of 
expression. They would suspect those educated in 
the use of the opposite form of having an equal 
preference for that. And thus they would con- 
clude that neither of these instinctive judgments 
is of any worth. There is, however, a philosoph- 
ical ground for deciding in favor of the English 
custom. If ‘a horse black’’ be the arrangement 
used, immediately on the utterance of the word 
‘*horse,”’ there arises or tends to arise, in the 
mind a picture answering to that word; and as 
there has been — to indicate ye = of 
horse, any image of a horse suggests itself. Very 
likely, however, the image will be that of a brown 
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horse; brown horses being equally or more 
familiar. The result is that when the word 
‘* black”’ is added, a check is given to the process 
of thought. Either the picture of a brown horse 
already present in the imagination has to be sup- 

, and the picture of a black one summoned 
in its place; or else, if the picture of a brown 
horse be yet unformed, the tendency to form it 
has to be stopped. Whichever be the case, a cer- 
tain amount of hinderance results. But if, on the 
other hand, ‘‘a black horse’ be the expression 
used, no such mistake can be made. The word 
‘* black” indicating an abstract quality arouses no 
definite idea. It simply prepares the mind for 
conceiving some object of that color; and the 
attention is kept suspended until that object is 
known. If, then, by the precedence of the adjec- 
tive, the idea is conveyed without the possibility 
of error, whereas the precedence of the substantive 
is liable to produce a misconception, it follows that 
the one gives the mind less trouble than the other, 
and is, therefore, more forcible. 

Possibly it will be objected that the adjective 
and substantive come so close together, that, prac- 
tically, they may be considered as uttered at the 
same moment; and that on hearing the phrase, 
‘*@ horse black,’’ there is not time to imagine a 
wrongly colored horse before the word ‘‘ black” 
follows to prevent it. It must be owned that it is 
not easy to decide by introspection whether this be 
so or not. But there are facts collaterally imply- 
ing that it is not. Our ability to anticipate the 
words yet unspoken is one of them. If the ideas 
of the hearer kept considerably behind the ex- 
pressions of the speaker as the objection assumes, 
ne could hardly foresee the end of a sentence by 
the time it was half delivered ; yet this constantl 
happens. Were the supposition true, the mind, 
instead of anticipating, would be continually fall- 
ing more and more in arrear. If the meanings of 
words are not realized as fast as the words are 
uttered, then the loss of time over each word must 
entail such an accumulation of delays as to leave 
a hearer entirely behind. But whether the force 
of these replies be, or be not admitted, it will 
scarcely be denied that the right formation of a 
picture will be facilitated by presenting its ele- 
ments in the order in which they are wanted ; and 
that, as in forming the image answering to a red 
flower, the notion of redness is one of the compo- 
nents that must be used in the construction of the 
image, the mind, if put in possession of this 
=i before the specific image to be formed out 
of it is suggested, will more easily form it than 
if the order be reversed, even though it should 
do nothing until it has received both symbols. 

What is here said respecting the succession of 
the adjective and substantive is obviously applica- 
ble, by change of terms, to the adverb and verb. 
And without further explanation, it will be at 
once perceived, that in the use of prepositions and 
other particles most languages spontaneously con- 
form with more or less completeness to this law. 

On applying a like analysis to the larger divis- 
ions of a sentence, we find not only that the same 
principle holds good, but that the advantage re- 
specting it becomes marked, In the arrangement 
of predicate and — for a we are at 
once shown that as the predicate determines the 
aspect under which the subject is to be conceived, 
it should be placed first; and the striking effect 
esa by so [a it becomes comprchensible. 
‘ake the often quoted contrast between—‘ Great 
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is Diana of the Ephesians,’’ and—Diana of the 
Ephesians is great. When the first arrangement 
is used the utterance of the word ‘ great’’ arouses 
those vague associations of an impressive nature 
with which it has been habitually connected ; the 
imagination is prepared to clothe with high attri- 
butes whatever follows; and when the words, 
*‘ Diana of the Ephesians,” are heard, all the a 
propriate imagery which can, on the instant, 
summoned, is used in the formation of the picture ; 
the mind being thus led directly, and without 
error, to the intended impression. When, on the 
contrary, the reverse order is followed, the idea, 
‘* Diana of the Ephesians,” is conceived in any 
ordinary way, with no — reference to great- 
ness ; and when the words, “ is great,”’ are added, 
the conception has to be entirely remodelled— 
whence arises a manifest loss of mental energy, 
and a corresponding diminution of effect. The 
following verse from Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mari- 
ner,’’ though somewhat irregular in structure, 
well illustrates the same truth. 


Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide wide sea ! 

And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 


Of course the principle equally applies when the 
predicate is a verb or a participle. And as effect 
1s gained by placing first all words indicating the 
quality, conduct, or condition of the subject, it 
follows that the copula also should have prece- 
dence. It is true, that the general habit of our 
language resists this arrangement of predicate, 
copula, and subject; but we may readily find in- 
stances of the additional force gained by conform- 
ing toit. Thus in the line from ‘ Julius Caesar’’— 


Then burst this mighty heart ; 


priority is given to a word embodying both predi- 
cate and copula. Ina passage contained in ** The 
Battle of Flodden Field,”’ the like order is syste- 
matically employed with great effect. 

The Border slogan rent the sky ! 

A Home! a Gordon! was the cry ; 

Loud were the clanging blows ; 

Advanced—forced back—now low, now high, 

The pennon sunk and rose ; 
As bends the bark’s mast in the gale 


When rent are rigging, shrouds and sail, 
It wavered ’mid the foes. 

Pursuing the principle yet further, it is obvious 
that for producing the greatest effect, not onl 
should the main divisions of a sentence observe this 
sequence, but the subdivisions of these should be 
similarly arranged. In nearly all cases, the predi- 
cate is accompanied by some limit or qualification 
called its complement ; commonly, also, the cir- 
cumstances of the subject, which form its —_ 
ment, have to be specified ; and as these qualifica- 
tions and circumstances must determine the mode 
in which the ideas they belong to shall be con- 
ceived, precedence should be given to them. Lord 
Kaimes notices the fact, that this order is prefera- 
ble; though without giving the reason. He says, 
—‘* When a circumstance is placed at the begin- 
ning of the period, or near the beginning, the 
transition from it to the principal subject is agree- 
able ; is like ascending or going upwards.”’ A 
sentence arranged in illustration of this may be 
desirable. Perhaps the following will serve. 

—— Whatever it may be in , it is clear - 
that in practice the French idea of li is—the - 
right of every man to be master of the rest. 
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_In this case were the first two clauses up to the 
word ‘‘ practice” inclusive, which qualify the 


subject, to be placed at the end instead of the 
beginning, much of the force would be lost; as 
thus : 


—— The French idea of liberty is—the right of 
every man to be master of the rest ; in practice at 
least, if not in theory. 

The effect of giving priority to the complement 
of the predicate, as 35 as the predicate itself, is 
finely displayed in the opening of ** Hyperion.”’ 

Deep in the shady sadness of a vale, 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 


Far from the fiery noon and eve’s one star, 
Sat gray-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone 


Here it will be observed, not only that the predi- 
cate ‘‘ sat” precedes the subject “ Saturn,” and 
that the three lines in italics constituting the com- 
plement of the predicate, come before it, but that 
in the structure of that complement also, the same 
order is followed ; each line being so arranged that 
the qualifying words are placed before the words 


suggesting concrete images. 
e right succession of the principal and subor- 
dinate propositions in a sentence will manifestly 


be regulated by the same law. Regard for econ- 
omy of the recipient’s attention, which, as we find, 
determines the best order for the subject, copula, 
predicate and their complements, dictates that the 
subordinate proposition shall precede the principal 
one when the sentence includes two. Containing, 
as the subordinate proposition does, some qualifying 
or explanatory idea, its priority must clearly pre- 
vent misconception of the principal one ; and must 
therefore save the mental effort needed to correct 
such misconception. This will be clearly seen in 
the annexed example : 

—— Those who weekly go to church, and there 
have doled out to them a quantum of belief which 
they have not energy to work out for themselves, 
are simply spiritual paupers. 

The subordinate proposition, or rather the two 
subordinate propositions, contained between the 
first and second commas in this sentence, almost 
wholly. determine the meaning of the —— 

position with which it ends; and the effect 
would be destroyed were they placed last instead of 
first. 

The general principle of right arrangement in 
sentences, which we have traced in its application 
to the leading divisions of them, equally etermines 
the normal order of their minor divisions. The 
several clauses of which the complements to the 
subject and predicate generally consist, may con- 
form more or less completely to the law of easy 
apprehension. Of course, with these as with the 
larger members, the succession should be from the 
abstract to the concrete. 

Now, however, we must notice a further condi- 
tion to be fulfilled in the proper combination of the 
elements of a sentence ; but still a condition dic- 
tated by the same general principle with the other; 
the condition, namely, that the words and expres- 
sions most nearly related in thought shall be 
brought the closest together. Evidently the single 
words, the minor clauses, and the leading divisions 
of every proposition, severally qualify each other. 
‘The longer the time that ela between the 
‘mention of any qualifying member and the mem- 
ber — Lee r —— mind ~ — 
in carrying forward the qualifying member 
for use. “And the more aanevens the quien. 
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tions to be siinultancously remembered and rightly - 
applied, the greater will be the mental power ex- 

pended and the smaller the effect produced. Hence, 

other things equal, foree will be gained by so 

arranging the members of a sentence that these 

suspensions shall at any moment be the fewest in 

number, and shall also be of the shortest duration. 

The following is an instance of defective combina- 

tion : 





A modern newspaper-statement, though 
robably true, would be laughed at, if quoted in a 
k as testimony; but the Teter of a court-gossip 

is thought guod historical evidence, if written some 
centuries ago. é 

A rearrangement of this, in accordance with the 

aa indicated above, will be found to increase 
the effect. Thus : 
Though probably true, a modern news- 
paper-statement quoted in a book as testimony. 
would be laughed at: but the letter of a court- 
gossip, if written some centuries ago, is thought 
good historical evidence. 

By making this change some of the suspensions 
are avoided and others shortened ; whilst there is 
less liability to produce premature conceptions. 
The passage uoted below from ‘* Paradise Lost’’ 
affords a fine instance of sentences well arranged, 
alike in the priority of the subordinate members, 
in the avvidance of long and numerous suspensions, 
and in the correspondence between the order of 
the clauses and the sequence of the phenomena 
described, which by the way is a further prerequi- 
site to easy comprehension, and therefore te 
effect. 





As when a prowling wolf, 
Whom hunger drives to seek new haunt for prey, 
Watching where shepherds pen their flocks at eve 
In hurdled cotes amid the field secure, 
Leaps o’er the fence with ease into the fold ; 
Or as a thief bent to unhoard the cash 
Of some rich burgher, whose substantial doors, 
Cross-barred and bolted fast, fear no assault, 
In at the window climbs, or o’er the tiles ; 
So clomb the first grand thief into God’s fold ; 
So since into his church lewd hirelings climb. 


The habitual use of sentences in which all or 
most of the descriptive and limiting elements pre- 
cede those described and limited, gives rise to 
what is called the inverted style ; a title which is, 
however, by no means confined to this structure, 
but is often used where the order of the words is 
simply unusual. A more appropriate title would 
be the direct style, as contrasted with the other, oz 
indirect style—the peculiarity of the one being that 
it conveys each thought into the mind step by step 
with little liability to error, and of the other that 
it gets the right thought conceived by a series of 
approximations, 

The superiority of the direct over the indirect 
form of sentence, implied by the several conclu- 
sions that have been drawn, must not, however, 
be affirmed without limitation. Though up to a 
certain point it is well for all the qualifying clauses 
of a period to precede those qualified, yet, as carry- 
ing orward each qualifying clause costs some men- 

effort, it follows that when the number of them 
and the time they are carried become great, we 
reach a limit beyond which more is lost than is 
gained. Other things equal, the arrangement 
should be such that no concrete image shall be 
suggested until the materials out of which it is to 
be made have been presented. And yet, as lately 
pointed out, other things equal, the fewer the 
materials to be held at once, and the shorter the 
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‘distance they have to be borne, the better. Hence 
in some cases it becomes a question whether most 
mental effort will be entailed by the many and 
long suspensions, or by the correction of succes- 
sive misconceptions. 

This question may sometimes be decided by con- 
sidering the capacity of the persons addressed. A 
greater grasp of mind is required for the ready 
comprehension of thoughts expressed in the direct 
manner, where the sentences are anywise intricate. 
To recollect a number of preliminaries stated in 
elucidation of a coming image, and to apply them 
all to the formation of it when suggested, demands 
a considerable power of concentration and a tolera- 
bly vigorous imagination. To one possessing these, 
the direct method will mostly seem the best ; 
whilst to one deficient in them it will seem the 
worst. Just as it may cost a strong man less 
effort to carry a hundred-weight from place to place 
at once, than by a stone at a time, so to an active 
mind it may easier to bear along all the 
qualifications of an idea, and at once rightly form it 
when named, than to first imperfectly conceive 
such idea, and then carry back to it, one by one, 


the details and limitations afterwards mentioned. | i 


Whilst, conversely, as for a boy the only possible 
mode of transferring a hundred-weight, is that of 
taking it in portions; so for a weak mind the only 
possible mode of forming a compound conception 
may be that of building it up by carrying separate- 
ly its several parts. 

That the indirect method—the method of con- 
veying the meaning by a series of approximations 
—is best fitted for the uncultivated, may indeed be 
inferred from their habitual use of it. The form 
of expression adopted by the savage, as in ‘‘ Water 
—give me,”’ is the * + type of the approxi- 
mative arrangement. In pleonasms, which are 
comparatively prevalent among the uneducated, 
the same essential structure is seen ; as, for in- 
stance, in—‘‘ The men, they were there.’’ Again, 
the old possessive case—‘* The king, his crown,’’ 
conforms to the like order of thought. Moreover, 
the fuct that the indirect mode is called the natu- 
ral one, implies that it is the one spontaneously 
employed by the common people—that is, the one 
easiest for undisciplined minds. 

Before dismissing this branch of our subject, it 
should be remarked that even when addressing the 
most vigorous intellects, the direct style is unfit 
for communicating thoughts of a complex or ab- 
stract character. So long as the mind has not 
much to do, it may be well able to grasp all the 
preparatory clauses ofa sentence, and to use them 
effectively ; but if some subtlety in the argument 
absorb the attention—if every faculty be strained 
in endeavoring to catch the speaker’s or writer’s 
drift, it may happen that the mind, unable to carry 
on both processes at once, will break down, and 
allow all its ideas to lapse into confusion. 

Turning now to consider figures of speech, we 
may equally discern the same general law of effect. 
Underlying all the rules that may be given for the 
choice and right use of them, we shall find the 
same fundamental re 1 a tetany | of atten- 
tion. It is indeed chiefly because of their great 
ability to subserve this requirement, that figures 
of speech are employed. To bring the mind more 
easily to the desired conception, is in many cases 
solely, and in all cases mainly, their object. 

Let us begin with the figure called Synecdoche. 
The advantage sometimes gained by putting a part 
for the whole is due to the more convenient, or 
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more accurate, presentation of the idea thus secured. 
If, instead of saying ‘‘ a fleet of ten ships,” we say 
** a fleet of ten sail,” the picture of a group of ves- 
sels at sea is more readily suggested ; and is so 
because the sails constitute the most conspicuous 
part of vessels so circumstanced ; whereas, the 
word ships would very likely remind us of vessels 
indock. Again, tosay, ‘‘ All hands to the pumps” 
is better than to say, ‘* All men to the pumps ;”’ as 
it suggests the men in the special attitude intended, 
and so saves effort. Bringing “ gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave,” is another expression, the 
effect of which has the same cause. 

The occasional increase of force produced by 
Metonymy may be similarly accounted for. ‘‘ The 
low morality of the bar’ is a phrase both briefer 
and more significant than the literal one it stands 
for. A belief in the ultimate supremacy of intel- 
ligence over brute force, is conveyed in a more 
concrete, and therefore more realizable form, if 
we substitute the pen and the sword for the two 
abstract terms. To say, ‘‘ Beware of drinking!” 
is less effective than to say, ‘‘ Beware the bottle!” 
and is so, clearly because it calls up a less specific 


image. 

The Simile, though in many cases employed 
chiefly with a view to ornament, yet whenever it 
increases the force of a passage, does so by being 
an economy. Here is an instance. 

—— The illusion that great men and great 
events came oftener in early times than now, is 
partly due to historical perspective. As in a 
range of equidistant columns, the furthest off look 
the closest, so the conspicuous objects of the = 
seem more thickly clustered the more remote they 
are. 

To construct, by a process of literal explanation, 
the thought thus conveyed, would take many sen- 
tences ; and the first elements of the picture would 
become faint whilst the imagination was busy in 
adding the others. But by the help of a comparison 
all effort is saved ; the picture is instantly realized, 
and its full effect produced. 

Of the position of the Simile,* it needs only to 
remark, that what has been said respecting the 
order of the adjective and substantive, predicate 
and subject, principal and subordinate proposi- 
tions, &c., is applicable here. As whatever qual- 
ifies should precede whatever is qualified, force 
will generally be gained by placing the simile 
before the object to which it is applied. That 
this arrangement is the best, may be seen in the 
following passage from the ‘* Lady of the Lake :”— 

As wreath of snow, on mountain breast, 

Slides from the rock that gave it rest, 

Poor Ellen glided from her stay, 

And at the monarch’s feet she lay. 
Inverting these couplets will be found to diminish 
the effect considerably. There are cases, how- 
ever, even where the simile is a simple one, in 
which it may with advantage be placed last; as 
in these lines from Alexander Smith’s “ Life 
Drama :”’— 

I see the future stretch 

All dark and barren as a rainy sea. 


The reason for this seems to be, that so abstract 


* Properly the term ‘‘ simile’’ is applicable only: to the 
entire figure, inclusive of the two things com and 
the comparison drawn between them. But as there exists 
no name for the illustrative member of the figure, there 
seems no alternative but to employ “ simile’’ to express 
this also. The context will in each case show in which 
sense the word is used. 
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an idea as that attaching to the “‘ future,”’ does 
not present itself to the mind in any definite form, 
and hence the subsequent arrival at the simile 
entails no reconstruction of the thought. 

Nor are such the only cases in which this order 
is the most forcible. the advantage of putting 
the simile before the object depends on its being 
carried forward in the mind to — in —_ 
an image of the object, it must happen that if, 
from length or complexity, it cannot a carried 
forward, the advantage is not gained. The an- 
nexed sonnet, by Coleridge, is defective from this 
cause 


As when a child, on some long winter’s night, 
Affrighted, clinging to its grandam’s knees, 
With eager wondering and perturbed delight 
Listens strange tales of fearful, dark decrees, 
Mauttered to wretch by necromantic spell ; 

Or of those hags who at the witching time 

Of murky midnight, ride the air sublime, 
And mingle foul embrace with fiends of hell ; 
Cold horror drinks its blood! Anon the tear 
More gentle starts, to hear the beldame tell 
Of pretty babes, that loved each other dear, 
Murdered by cruel uncle’s mandate fell ; 
Even such the shivering joys thy tones impart, 
Even so, thou, Siddons, meltest my sad heart. 


Here, from the lapse of time and accumulation 
of circumstances, the first part of the comparison 
becomes more or less dim before its application is 
reached, and requires rereading. the main 
idea been first mentioned, less effort would have 
been required to retain it, and to modify the con- 
ception of it in conformity with the comparison, 
than to retain the comparison, and refer back to 
the recollection of its successive features for help 
in forming the final image. 

The superiority of the Metaphor to the Simile 
is ascribed by Dr. Whately to the fact that “ all 
men are more gratified at catching the resemblance 
for themselves, than in having it pointed out to 
them.’’ But after what has been said, the great 
ecoriomy it achieves will seem the more probable 
cause. If, drawing an analogy between mental 
and physical phenomena, we say, 

—— As, in passing through the crystal, beams 
of white light are decomposed into the colors of 
the rainbow ; so, in traversing the soul of the 

t, the colorless rays of truth are transformed 
nto brightly-tinted poetry ;—— 
it is clear that in receiving the double set of words 
expressing the two portions of the comparison, 
and in carrying the one portion to the other, a 
considerable amount of attention is absorbed. 
Most of this is saved, however, by putting the 
comparison in a sgok ope yom form, thus : 

—— The white light of truth, in traversing the 
many-sided, transparent soul of the poet, is re- 
fracted into iris-hued poetry. 

How much is conveyed in a few words by the 
help of the metaphor, and how vivid the effect 
consequently produced, may be abundantly ex- 
emplified. From ‘‘ A Life Drama” may be quoted 


the phrase, 
I speared him with a jest, 
as a fine instance among the many which that 
m contains. A passage in the ‘* Prometheus 
nbound,”’ of Shelley, displays the power of the 
‘Metaphor to great advantage :— 
Methought among the lawns together 
We wandered, underneath the young  - dawn, 
= multitudes of = —_ ay | 
ere wande in 0c 6 mountains, 
Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind. 
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This last expression is remarkable for the dix 
tinctness with which it realizes the features of the 
scene ; bringing the mind, as it were, by a bound 
to the desired conception. 

But a limit is put to the advantageous use of 
the Metaphor, by the condition that it must be 
sufficiently simple to be understood from a hint. 
Evidently, if there be any obscurity in the mean- 
ing or application of it, no economy of attention 
will be gained; but rather the reverse. Hence, 
when the comparison is complex, it is usual to 
have recourse to the Simile. ere is, however, 
species of figure, sometimes classed under Allego- 
ry, but which, perhaps, might be better called Com- 

und Metaphor, that enables us to retain the 
Costey of the metaphorical form even where the 
analogy is intricate. This is done by indicatin 
the application of the figure at the outset, an 
then leaving the mind to continue the parallel 
itself. Emerson has employed it with great effect 
in the first of his “‘ Lectures on the Times :””— 


The main interest which any aspects of the Times 
can have for us, is the great spirit which gazes 
through them, the light which they can shed on the 
wonderful questions, What we are? and Whither do 
we tend? We do not wish to be deceived. Here we 
drift, like white sail across the wild ocean, now 
bright on the wave, now darkling in the trough of 
the sea; but from what port did we sail? Who 
knows? Or to what port are we bound? Who 
knows? There is no one to tell us but’such poor 
weather-tossed mariners as ourselves, whom we speak 
as we pass, or who have hoisted some signal, or floated 
to us some letter ina bottle from afar. But what 
know they more than we? They also found them- 
selves on this wondrous sea. No; from the older 
sailors nothing. Over all their speaking trumpets 
the gray sea and the loud winds answer—Not in us ; 
not in Time. 

The division of the Simile from the Metaphor is 
by no means a definite one. Between the one 
extreme in which the two elements of the compar- 
ison are detailed at full length and the an ogy 
pointed out, and the other extreme in which the 
comparison is implied instead of stated, come 
intermediate forms, in which the comparison is 


partly stated and partly implied. For instance : 
. — Astonished at the performance of the Eng- 
is 


plough, the Hindoos paint it, set it up, and 
worship it; thus turning a tool into an idol; 
—_ do the same with language. 

There is an evident advantage in leaving the 
reader or hearer to complete the figure. And 
generally these intermediate forms are good in 
proportion as they do this; provided the mode of 
completing it be obvious. 

Passing over much that may be said of like 
purport upon Hyperbole, Personification, A postro- 
phe, &c., let us close our remarks upon construc- 
tion by a typical example. The general principle 
oe been — is, that the force of all 
verbal forms and arrangements is great in propor- 
tion as the time and mental effort they Roned 
from the recipient is small. The special applica- 
tions of this general principle have been severally 
illustrated ; and it has been shown that the rela- 
tive goodness of any two modes of expressing an 
idea may be determined by observing which re- 
quires the shortest of thought for its com- 
prehension. But though conformity in particular 
points has been exemplified, no cases of complete 
conformity have yet been quoted. It is indeed 
dificult to find them; for the English idiom 
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scarcely 
A few, however, occur in Ossian. Here is one: 


permits the order which theory dictates. 


As autumn’s dark storms pour from two echoing 
hills, so towards each other approached the heroes. 
As two dark streams from high rocks meet and mix, 
and roar on the plain ; loud, rough, and dark in 
battle meet Lochlin and Inisfail. * * * As the 
troubled noise of the-ocean when roll the waves on 
high ; as the last peal of the thunder of heaven ; such 
is the noise of the battle. 


Except in the position of the verb in the first 
two similes, the theoretically best arrangement 
is fully carried out in each of these sentences. 
The simile comes before the qualified image, the 
adjectives before the substantives, the predicate 
and copula before the subject, and their respective 
complements before them. ‘That the e is 
more or less open to the charge of being bombastic 
proves nothing ; or rather proves our case. For 
what is bombast buta force of expression too great 
ror the magnitude of the ideas embodied! All 
that may rightly be inferred is, that only in very 
rare cases, and then only to produce a climax, 
should ail the conditions of effective expression be 
fulfilled. 

Passing on to a more complex application of the 
doctrine with which we set out, it must now be 
remarked, that not only in the structure of sen- 
tences, and the use of figures of speech, may 
economy of the recipient’s mental energy be 
assigned as the cause of force, but that in the 
choice and arrangement of the minor images, out 
of which some large thought is to be built, we may 
trace the same condition of effect. To select from 
the sentiment, scene, or event described, those 
typical elements which carry ry others along 
with them, and so, by saying a few things but 
suggesting many, to abridge the description, is 
the secret of producing a vivid impression. Thus 
if we say :—Real nobility is *‘ not transferable ;’’ 
besides the one idea expressed several are implied ; 
and as these can be thought much sooner than they 
can be put in words, there is gain in omitting 
them. How the mind may be led to construct a 
complete picture by the presentation of a few 
parts, an extract from Tennyson’s ‘* Mariana’’ will 
well show. 

All day within the dreamy house, 

The door upon the hinges creaked, 

The blue fly sung i’ the pane ; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shrieked, 
Or from the crevice peered about. 


The several circumstances here specified bring 
with them hosts of appropriate associations. Our 
attention is rarely drawn by the buzzing of a fly in 
the window, save when everything is still. Whilst 
the inmates are moving about the house, mice 
usually keep silence ; and it is only when extreme 
quietness reigns that they peep from their retreats. 
Hence, each of the facts mentioned presupposing 
numerous others, calls up these with more or less 
distinctness, and revives the feeling of dull solitude 
with which they are connected in our experience. 
Were all these facts detailed instead of suggested, 
the attention would be so frittered away, that little 
impression of dreariness would be produced. And 
here, without further explanation, it will be seen 
that, be the nature of the sentiment conveyed what 
it may, this skilful selection of a few particulars 
which imply the rest, is the key to success. In 
the choice of component ideas, as in the choice of 
expressions, the aim must be to convey the great- 
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est quantity of thoughts with the smallest quantity 
of words. 

Before inquiring whether the law of effect, thus 
far traced, will account for the superiority of 
poetry to prose, it will be needful to notice some 
supplementary causes of force in expression that 
have not yet been mentioned. These are not, 
properly speaking, additional causes, but rather 
secondary ones, originating from those already 
specified—reflex manifestations of them. In the 
first place, then, we may remark that mental ex- 
citement spontaneously prompts the use of those 
forms of speech which have been pointed out as 
the most effective. ‘‘ Out with him!” “* Away 
with him!”’ are the natural utterances of angry 
citizens at a disturbed meeting. A voyager, 
describing a terrible storm he Trad witnessed, 
would rise to some such climax as, ‘“‘ Crack went 
the ropes, and down came the mast.’’ Astonish- 
ment may be heard expressed in the phrase, 
‘* Never was there such a sight!’’ All of which 
sentences are. it will be observed, constructed after 
the direct type. Again, every one will recognize 
the fact that excited persons are given to figures 
of speech. The vituperation of the vulgar abounds 
with them ; often, indeed, consists of little else. 
** Beast,’’ ** brute,”’ “‘ gallows-rogue,”’ “* cut-throat 
villain’”’-—these, and other like metaphors and 
metaphorical epithets, at once call to mind a street 
quarrel. Further, it may be remarked that 
extreme brevity is one of the characteristics of 

ionate language. The sentences are generally 
incomplete ; the particles are omitted, and fre- 
quently important words are left to be gathered 
from the context. Great admiration does not vent 
itself in a precise proposition, as ‘ It is beautiful,” 
but in a simple exclamation, ‘“ Beautiful!’’ He 
who, when reading a lawyer's letter, should say, 
** Vile rascal !’’ would be thought angry, whi 
‘“‘ He is a vile rascal,’’ would imply comparative 
coolness. Thus we see that alike in the order of 
the words, in the frequent use of figures, and in ex- 
treme conciseness, the natural utterances of excite- 
ment conform to the theoretical conditions of for- 
cible expression. 

Hence, then, the higher forms of speech acquire 
a secondary strength from association. Having, 
in actual life, habitually found them in connexion 
with vivid mental impressions ; and having been 
accustomed to meet with them in the most power- 
ful writing; they come to have in themselves a 
species of force. The emotions that have from 
time to time been produced by the strong thoughts 
wrapped up.in these forms, are partially aroused 
by the forms themselves. They create a certain 
degree of animation; they induce a preparatory 
sympathy ; and when the striking ideas looked for 
are reached, they are the more vividly realized. 

The continuous use of these modes of expression 
that are alike forcible in themselves and forcible 
from their associations, produces the peculiarly im- 
pressive species of composition which we call 
try. Poetry, we shall find, habitually adopts those 
symbols of thought, and those methods of using 
them, which instinct and analysis agree in choos- 
ing as most effective, and becomes poetry by virtue 
of doing this. On turning back to the various 
specimens that have been quoted, it will be seen 
that the direct or inverted form of sentence pre- 
dominates in them, and that to a uite in- 
admissible in prose. And not only in the frequen- 
cy, but in what is termed the violence, of the in- 
versions will this distinction be remarked. In the 
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abundant use of figures, again, we may recognize 
the same truth. Metaphors, similes, hyperboles, 
and personifications, are the poet’s colors, which 
he has liberty toemploy almost without limit. We 
characterize as ‘* poetical’’ the prose which repeats 
these appliances of language with any frequency ; 
and condemn it as ‘‘ over florid’ or ‘‘ affected’’ 
long before they occur with the profusion allowed 
in verse. Further, let it be remarked that in 
brevity—the other requisite of forcible expression 
which theory points out, and emotion spontane- 
ously fulfils—poetical phraseology similarly differs 
from ordinary phraseology. Imperfect periods are 
frequent, elisions are perpetual, and many of the 
minor words which would be deemed essential in 
prose are dispensed with. 

Thus poetry, regarded as a vehicle of thought, is 
especially impressive partly because it obeys all 
the laws of effective speech, and partly because in 
80 doing it imitates the natural utterances of ex- 
citement. Whilst the matter embodied is ideal- 
ized emotion, the vehicle is the idealized lan- 

of emotion. As the musical composer 
catches the cadences in which our feelings of joy 
and sympathy, grief and despair, vent themselves, 
and out of these germs evolves melodies suggesting 
higher phases of these feelings ; so the poet devel- 
ops from the typical expressions in which men 
utter ion and sentiment, those choice forms of 
verbal combination in which concentrated passion 
and sentiment may be fitly presented. 

There is one peculiarity of poetry conducin 
much to its effect—the peculiarity which is indee 
usually thought its characteristic one—still re- 
maining to be considered ; we mean its rhythmi- 
eal structure. This, unexpected as it may be, will 
be found to come under the same generalization 
with the others. Like each of them, it is an 
idealization of the natural language of emotion, 
which is known to be more or less metrical if the 
emotion be not violent ; and like each of them it 
is an economy of the reader’s or hearer’s attention. 
In the peculiar tone and manner we adopt in ut- 
tering versified language may be discerned its re- 
lationship to the feelings ; and the pleasure which 
its measured movement gives us 1s ascribable to 
the comparative ease with which words metri- 
cally arranged can be recognized. This last posi- 
tion will scarcely be at once admitted ; but a little 
explanation will show its reasonableness. For if, 
as we have seen, there is an expenditure of mental 
energy in the mere act of listening to verbal artic- 
ulations, or in that silent repetition of them which 
pore on in reading—if the perceptive faculties must 

in active exercise to identify every syllable— 
then any mode of combining words so as to present 
a regular recurrence of certain traits which the 
mind can anticipate, will diminish that strain 
upon the attention required by the total irregular- 
ity of prose. In the same manner that the body, 
in receiving a series of varying concussions, must 
keep the muscles ready to meet the most violent of 
them, as not knowing when such may come ; 80 
the mind in receiving unarranged articulations must 
keep its perceptives active enough to recognize the 
least easily caught sounds. And as, if the concus- 
sions recur in a definite order, the body ma 
husband its forces by adjusting the resistance ncal- 
ful for each concussion ; so, if the syllables be 
rhythmically arranged, the mind may economize 
its energies by anticipating the attention required 
for each syllable. Far-fetched as this idea will 
perhaps be thought, a li 
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countenance it. That we do take advantage of 
metrical language to adjust our perceptive faculties 
to the force of the expected estlesietiennte clear from 
the fact that we are bulked by halting versification. 
Muchas at the bottom of aflight of stairs, astep more 
or less than we counted upon gives us ashock, so, 
too, does a misplaced accent or a supernumerary 
syllable. In the one case, we know that there is an 
erroneous preadjustment ; and we can scarcely 
doubt that there is one in the other. But if we 
habitually preadjust our perceptions to the meas- 
ured movement of verse, the physical analogy 
lately given renders it probable that by so doing 
we economize attention ; and hence that metrical 
language is more effective than prose, simply be- 
cause it enables us to do this. 

Were there space, it might be worth while to 
inquire whether the pleasure we take in rhyme, 
and also that which we take in euphony, are not 
partly ascribable to the same general cause. 


A few graphs only can be devoted to a 
second division of our subject that here presents 
itself. To pursue in detail the laws of effect, as 
seen in the larger features of composition, would 
exceed both our limits and our purpose. But we 
— fitly indicate some further aspect of the gen- 
eral principle hitherto traced out and hint a few of 
its wider applications. 

Thus far, then, we have considered only those 
causes of force in language which y tions | upon 
economy of the mental energies; we have now 
briefly to glance at those which depend upon econ- 
omy of the mental sensibilities. Indefensible 
though this division may be as a psychological one, 
it will yet serve roughly to indicate the remaining 
field of investigation. it will suggest that besides 
considering the extent to which any faculty or 
group of faculties is taken in receiving a form of 
words and realizing its contained idea, we have to 
consider the state in which this faculty or group 
of fuculties is left ; and how the reception of sub- 
sequent sentences and images will be influenced by 
that state. Without going at length into so wide 
a topic as the exercise of faculties and its reactive 
effects, it will be sufficient here to call to mind that 
every faculty (when in a state of normal activity) 
is most capable at the outset ; and that the change 
in its condition, which ends in what we term ex- 
haustion, begins simultaneously with its exercise. 
This generalization, with which we are all familiar 
in our bodily experiences, and which our daily 
language recognizes as true of the mind as a whole, 
is equally true of each mental power, from the 
simplest of the senses to the most complex of the 
sentiments. If we hold a flower to the nose for 
long, we become insensible to its scent. We sa 
of a very brilliant flash of lightning that it blin 
us; which means that our eyes have for a time 
lost their ability to appreciate light. After eating 
a quantity of a we are apt to think our tea is 
withoutsugar. The phrase, “‘ a deafening roar,’ 
implies that men find a very loud sound tempora- 
rily incapacitates them for hearing faint ones. 
Now, the truth which we at once recognize in 
these, its extreme manifestations, may be traced 
throughout ; and it may be shown that alike in 
the reflective faculties, in the imagination, in the 
perceptions of the beautiful, the ludicrous, the 
sublime, in the sentiments, the instincts, in all the 
mental powers, however we may classify them— 
action exhausts ; and that in proportion as the ac- 


tion is violent, the subsequent prostration is great. 
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Equally, throughout the whole nature, may be 
traced the law that exercised faculties are ever 
tending to resume their original state. Not only, 
after continued rest, do they regain their full power 
—not only do brief cessations partially reinvigorate 
‘them—but even whilst they are in action, the 
resulting exhaustion is ever being neutralized. 
The two processes of waste and repair go on 
together. Hence, with faculties habitually exer- 
cised as the senses in all, or the muscles in a 
laborer, it happens that, during modern activity, 
the repair is so nearly equal to the waste, that the 
diminution of power is scarcely ———- and 
it is only when the activity has been long continued, 
or has been very violent, that the repair becomes 
so far in arrear of the waste as to produce a per- 
ceptible prostration. In all cases, however, when, 
by the action of a faculty, waste has been incurred, 
some lapse of time must take place before full 
efficiency can be reacquired ; and this time must 
be long in proportion as the waste has been 
great. 

Keeping in mind these general truths, we shall 
be in a condition to understand certain causes of 
effect in composition now to be considered. Ever 
perception received, and every conception realized, 
entailing some amount of waste—or, as Liebig 
would say, some change of matter in the brain— 
and the efficiency of the faculties subject to this 
waste being thereby temporarily, though often but 
momentarily, diminished—the resulting partial 
inability must affect the acts of perception 
and conception that immediately succeed. And 
hence we may expect that the vividness with 
which images are realized will, in many cases, 
depend on the order of their presentation ; even 
when one order is as convenient to the understand- 
ing asthe other. We shall find sundry facts which 
alike illustrate this, and are explained by it. 
Climax is one of them, The marked effect obtained 
by placing last the most striking of any series of 
images, and the weakness—often ludicrous weak- 
ness—produced by reversing this arrangement, 
depends on the general law indicated. As imme- 
diately after looking at the sun we cannot perceive 
the light ofa fire, whilst by looking at the fire first 
and the sun afterwards we can perceive both; so, 
after receiving a brilliant, or weighty, or terrible 
thought, we cannot appreciate a less brilliant, less 
weighty, or less terrible one, whilst, by reversing 
the order, we can appreciate each. In Antithesis, 
again, we may recognize the same general truth. 

opposition of two thoughts that are the reverse 
of each other in some prominent trait insures an 
impressive effect; and does this by giving a mo- 
mentary relaxation of the faculties addressed. If, 
after a series of images of an ordinary character, 
appealing in a moderate degree to the sentiment 
of reverence, or approbation, or beauty, the mind 
has presented to it a very insignificant, a very un- 
worthy, or a very ugly image—the faculty of rev- 
erence, or approbation, or beauty, as the case 
may be, having for the time nothing to do, tends 
to resume its full power; and will immediatel 
afterwards appreciate a vast, admirable, or beauti- 
ful image better than it would otherwise do. Im- 
probable as these momentary variations in susce 
tibility will seem to many, we cannot doubt their 
Occurrence when we contemplate the analogous 
variations in the susceptibility of the senses. 
Referring once more to phenomena of vision, every 
one knows that a patch of black on a white ground 
looks blacker, and a patch of white on a black 
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oa looks whiter, than elsewhere. As the 
lackness and the whiteness must really be the 
same, the only assignable cause for this is a 
difference in their action upon us, dependent upon 
the different states of our faculties. It is simply 
a visual antithesis. 
But this extension of the general principle of 
economy—this further condition of effect in com- 
position, that the power of the faculties must be 
continaously husbanded—includes much more than 
has been yet hinted. It implies not only that cer- 
tain arrangements and certain juxtapositions of 
connected ideas are best ; but that some modes of 
dividing and presenting the subject will be more 
effective than others; and that, too, irrespective 
of its logical cohesion, It shows why we must 
progress from the less interesting to the more inter- 
esting; and why not only the composition as a 
whole, but each of its successive portions, should 
tend towards aclimax. At the same time, it forbids 
long continuity of the same species of thought, or 
repeated production of the same effects. It warns us 
against the error committed both by Pope in his 
poems and by Bacon in his essays—the error, name- 
ly, of constantly employing the most effective forms 
of expression ; and it points out that as the easiest 
posture by-and-by becomes fatiguing, and is with 
pleasure exchanged for one less easy ; so the most 
perfectly constructed sentences will soon weary, 
and relief will be given by using those of an infe- 
rior kind. Further, it involves that not only 
should we avoid generally combining our words in 
one manner, however good, or working out our 
figures and illustrations in one way, however tell- 
ing, but we should avoid anything like uniform 
adherence, even to the wider conditions of effect. 
We should not make every section of our subject 
progress in interest ; we should not always rise to 
a climax. As we saw that, in single sentences, 
it is but rarely allowable to fulfil all the conditions 
of strength ; so in the larger — of a compo- 
sition we must not often conform entirely to the 
law indicated. We must subordinate the compo- 
nent effects-to the total effect. 
In deciding how practically to carry out the 
rinciples of artistic composition, we may derive 
ar by bearing in mind a fact already pointed out 
e fitness of certain verbal arrangements for 
certain kinds of thought. That constant variety 
in the mode of presenting ideas which the theo 
demands will in a great degree result from a skil- 
ful adaptation of the form to the matter. We saw 
how the direct or inverted sentence is spontaneous] 
used by excited people ; and how their language is 
also characterized by figures of speech and by ex- 
treme brevity. Hence these may with advantage 
predominate in emotional passages, and may in- 
crease as the emotion rises. On the other hand, 
for complex ideas, the indirect sentence seems the 
best vehicle. In conversation, the excitement 
produced by the near approach to a desired conclu- 
sion will often show itself in a series of short, 
sharp sentences; whilst, in impressing a view 
already enunciated, we generally make our periods 
voluminous by piling thought upon thought. These 
natural modes of procedure may serve as guides in 
writing. Keen observation and skilful analysis 
would, in like manner, detect many other pecu- 
liarities of expression produced by other attitudes 
of mind ; and by paying due attention to all such 
traits, a writer possessed of sufficient versatility 
— make some approach to a completely organ- 
ized work. ; 
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This species of im which the law of 
effect puints out as the perfect one, is the one 
which high genius tends naturally to produce. As 
we found that the kinds of sentence which are 
theoretically best are those generally employed by 
superior minds, and by inferior minds when excite- 
ment has raised them; so we shall find that the 
ideal form for a poem, essay, or fiction, is that 
which the ideal writer would evolve spontaneously. 
One in whom the powers of expression fully re- 
sponded to the state of mind would unconsciously 
use that variety in the mode of presenting his 
thoughts which Art demands. This constant 
— of one species of phraseology, which 
all have now to strive against, implies an unde- 
veloped faculty of language. To have a specific 
style is to be poor in speech. If we glance back 
at the past and remember that men had once only 
nouns and verbs to convey their ideas with, and 
that from then to now the growth has been towards 
& greater number of implements of thought, and 
consequently towards a greater complexity and 
variety in their combinations, we may infer that 
we are now, in our use of sentences, much what 
the primitive man was in his use of words, and 
that a continuance of the process that has hitherto 
gone on must produce increasing heterogeneity in 
our modes of expression. As now in a fine nature 
the play of the features, the tones of the voice and 
its cadences, vary in harmony with every thought 
uttered ; so in one possessed of a fully developed 
power of speech, the mould in which combination 
of words is cast will similarly vary with, and be 
—— to, the sentiment. That a perfectly 
endowed man must unconsciously write in all 
styles, we may infer from considering how styles 
originate. Why is Addison diffuse, Johnson 
pompous, Goldsmith simple? Why is one author 
abrupt, another rhythmical, another concise? Evi- 
dently in each case the habitual mode of utterance 
must depend upon the habitual balance of the 
nature. The predominant feelings have by use 
trained the intellect to represent them. But 
whilst long though unconscious discipline has 
made it do this efficiently, it remains, from lack of 
practice, incapable of doing the same for the less 
powerful feelings; and when these are excited, 
the usual modes of expression undergo but a slight 
modification. Let the powers of speech be fully 
developed, however—let the ability of the intellect 
to convey the emotions be complete—and this 
fixity of style will disappear. The perfect writer 
will express himself as Junius, when in the Junius 
frame of mind ; when he feels as Lamb felt, will 
use @ like familiar speech ; and will fall into the 
ruggedness of Carlyle when in a Carlylean mood. 
Now he will be rhythmical and now irregular ; here 
his language will be plain and there ornate ; some- 
times his sentences will be balanced, and at other 
times unsymmetrical ; for a while there will be 
considerable sameness, and then again great vari- 
ety. From his mode of expression naturally re- 
sponding to his state of feeling, there will flow from 
his pen a composition changing to the same degree 
that the aspects of his subject change. Ile will 
thus without effort conform to what we have seen 
to be the laws of effect. And whilst his work 
presents to the reader that variety needful to pre- 
vent continuous exertion of the same faculties, it 
will also answer to the description of all highly 


— products both of man and of nature; it 
be, not a series of like simply placed in 
juxtaposition, but one whole made up of unlike 
parts that are mutually dependent. 
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From the Athenzum. 


The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. - 
First English Edition. Routledge & Co. 


Ir is to the credit of the Americans that they 
seem anxious to ss a choir of poets; and 
many indications have lately apprized us that Dr. 
Holmes is valued and put forward as one of their 
favorite writers of verse on pleas different from 
those that have won popularity for Longfellow, 
and Bryant, and Whittier—for the Anacreontic or 
Biblical sketches by Mr. N. P. Willis—and for the 
distorted yet powerful ballads of Edgar Poe. 
There are strains of didactic thought, humorous 
fancy, pathetic feeling—there is an Augustan 
sonority and neatness of versification—in the 
poems of Dr. Holmes, which by turns remind us 
of the Prize Poets of our Colleges—of Crabbe, who 
minutely wrought out the homeliest themes in 
heroic metre—of William Spencer’s drawing-room 
lyrics, light as gossamer and sentimental as music 
on a lake—and of ‘ Whistlecraft.”’ 
is nothing like or direct imitation in this 
worthy little volume. It must be described as 
containing the poetry of a University man—a man 
of the world, too, loving social pleasures, skir- 
mishes of wit, and exercises of intellect—anything 
but a hermit, or dreamer, or martyr-student, or 
other such visionary passionately sick of society, 
and no less passionately in love with waterfalls, 
mountains, the moon, the sea, and some one 
nameless lady. 

The principal poems in this collection are, 
‘* Poetry; a Metrical Essay,” in which some 
pleasing and tuneful fugitive ries are set-—** Te: 
sichore,’’ read at the annual dinner of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Cambridge—* Urania ; a Rhymed 
Lesson,’’ delivered before the Boston Mercantile 
Library Association—and ‘“ Astrea.’’ All the 
above are in the heroic measure ; yet while, as 
their titles may have apprized the reader, they are 
not clear of a certain classical pomp and pretension, 
the reminiscences and speculations de ibus rebus 
to which they are principally devoted contain not 
a few touches of sly humor such as we find in 
Cowper's didactic poems, and nice description such 
as gives their Flemish fulness and finish to the 
pictures of Crabbe. On the whole, however, even 
with such an enthusiastic torch-bearer as Dr. 
Holmes has found in Miss Mitford—whose recent 
‘* Recollections” first made his name known in 
England—we cannot but feel that the mixture 
of manners and the want of some prominent subject 
and definite argument militate against the entire 
success of any one of these exercises. The im- 
pression produced by particular es, by the 
general use of language and handling of rhyme, is 
more than ordinarily pleasing, but it is not dis 
tinct ;—and on closing the book, we find that our 
main pleasure in it has been derived from the shorter 
lyrics which it contains. The following, for in- 
stance, has a quaint sound, which leaves its trace 
in the memory :— 


Yet, there 


THE LAST LEAF. 


I saw hisA once before, 

As he passed by the door, 
And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say, that in his prime, 
Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
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Cut him down, 
Not a better man was found 
By the crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 
And looks at all he meets, 
Sad and wan, 
And he shakes his feeble head, 
That it seems as if he said, 
‘They are gone.”’ 
The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said— 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago— 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff, 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here ; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer ! 
And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring— 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


The next is also a curious specimen of the 


writer’s manner :— 


DAILY TRIALS. 
BY A SENSITIVE MAN. 
O there are times 
When all this fret and tumult that we hear 
Do seem more stale than to the sexton’s ear 
His own dull chimes. 
Ding dong! ding dong ! 
The world is in a simmer like a sea 
Over a pent volcano—woe is me 
All the day long ! 


From crib to shroud ! e 

Nurse o’er our cradles screameth lullaby, 

And friends in boots tramp round us as we die, 
Snuffing aloud. 


At morning’s call 
The small-voiced pug-dog welcomes in the sun, 
And flea-bit mongrels, wakening one by one, 
Give answer all. 
When evening dim 
Draws round us, then the lonely caterwaul 
Tart solo, sour duet, and general squall— 
These are our hymn. 


Women, with tongues 
Like polar needles, ever on the jar— 
Men, plugless word-spouts, whose deep fountains are 
Within their lungs. 
Children, with drums 
Strapped round them by the fond paternal aas, 
Peripatetics with a blade of grass 
Between their thumbs. 
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Vagrants, whose arts 
Have caged some devil in their mad machine, 
Which grinding, squeaks, with husky groans be- 
tween, 
Come out by starts. 


Cockneys that kill 
Thin horses of a Sunday—men, with clams, 
Hoarse as young bisons roaring for their dams 
From hill to hill. 


Soldiers, with guns 
Making nuisance of the blessed air, 
Child-crying bellmen, children in despair 
Screeching for buns. 


Storms, thunders, waves ! 
Howl, crash, and bellow till ye get your fill ; 
Ye sometimes rest ; men never can be still 
But in their graves. 


Last week, we drew from Mr. Sidney Walker’s 
‘* Remains”’ a poem of the affections addressed by 
the writer to his sister when about to leaye ~ 
land. The following is a treatment about as dif- 
ferent as could well be conceived of a similar sub- 
ject :— 
THE PARTING WORD. 


I must leave thee, lady sweet ! 
Months shall waste before we meet : 
Winds are fair, and sails are spread, 
Anchors leave their ocean bed ; 

Ere this shining day grow dark, 
Skies shall gird my shoreless bark ; 
Through thy tears, O lady mine, 
Read thy lover’s parting line. 


When the first sad sun shall set, 
Thou shalt tear thy locks of jet ; 
When the morning star shall rise, 
Thou shalt wake with weeping eyes ; 
When the second sun goes down, 
Thou more tranquil shalt be grown, 
Taught too well that wild despair 
Dims thine eyes, and spoils thy hair. 


All the first unquiet week 

Thou shalt wear a smileless cheek ; 
In the first month’s second half 
Thou shalt once attempt to laugh : 
Then in Pickwick thou shalt dip, 
Slightly puckering round the lip, 
Till at last, in sorrow’s spite, 
Samuel makes thee laugh outright. 


While the first seven mornings last, 
Round thy chamber bolted fast, 
Many a youth shall fume and pout, 
‘* Hang the girl, she ’s always out !’” 
While the second week goes round, 
Vainly shall they ring and pound ; 
When the third week shall begin, 

‘© Martha, let the creature in.’’ 


Now once more the flattering throng 
Round thee flock with smile and song, 
But thy lips, unweaned as yet, 

Lisp, ‘‘ O, how can I forget !’’ 

Men and devils both contrive 

Traps for catching girls alive ; 

Eve was duped, and Helen kissed— 
How, O how can you resist ? 


First be careful of your fan, 

Trust it not to youth or man ; 
Love has filled a pirate’s sail 
Often with its perfumed gale. 
Mind your kerchief most of all, 
Fingers touch when kerchiefs fall ; 
Shorter ell than mercers clip, 





Is the space from hand to lip. 
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Trust not such as talk in tropes, 

Full of pistols, daggers, ropes ; 

All the hemp that Russia bears 
Scarce would answer lovers’ prayers ; 
Never thread was spun so fine, 

Never spider stretched the line, 
Would not hold the lovers true 

That would really swing for you. 


Fiercely some shall storm and swear, 
Beating breasts in black despair ; 
Others murmur with a sigh, 

You must melt or they will die : 
Painted words on empty lies, 

Grubs with wings like butterflies ; 
Let them die, and welcome too ; 
Pray what better could they do ? 


Fare thee well, if years efface 

From the heart love’s burning trace, 
Keep, O keep that hallowed seat 
From the tread of vulgar feet ! 

If the blue lips of the sea 

Wait with icy kiss for me, 

Let not thine forget the vow, 

Sealed how often, Love, as now. 


The jovial dithyrambic ‘‘ On Lending a Punch- 
bowl” might possibly have been added to the 
above selections, with a view of showing how 
pleasant the Doctor can be at table without a 
touch of old-fashioned Bacchanalian coarseness, 
had it not been so recently cited by Miss Mitford. 





From Notes and Queries. 
COLERIDGE. 


LETTERS TO LAMB, AND NOTES ON SAMUEL DANIEL’S POEMS. 


{We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. William 
Hazlitt for the loan of a copy of The Poetical Works of 
Mr. Samuel Daniel, Author of the English History (2 vols. 
12mo. 1718), which had formerly belonged to Charles 
Iamb ; and from the second volume of which we tran- 
scribe the following characteristic Letters from Coleridge 
to Lamb ; and his admirable and interesting notes upon 
@ poet who is not nearly so well known as he deserves to 
be.] 

The first is written on the first fly-leaf of vol. ii.: 


Tuesday, Feb. 10th, 1808 (10th or 9th.) 
Dear Charles, 

I think more highly, far more, of the ‘ Civil Wars’’ 
than you seemed to do Monday night, Feb. 9th, 
1808. The verse does not tease me; and all the 
while Iam reading it, I cannot but fancy a plain 
England-loving English Country Gentleman, with 
only some dozen books in his whole library, and at a 
time when a ‘‘ Mercury’’ or ‘‘ Intelligencer’’ was seen 
by him once in a month or two, making this his 
newspaper and political Bible at the same time, and 
reading it so often as to store his memory with its 
aphorisms. Conceive a good man of that kind, diffi- 
dent and passive, yet rather inclined to Jacobinism ; 
seeing the reasons of the Revolutionary party, yet by 
disposition and old principles leaning, in quiet nods 
and sighs, at his own parlor fire, to the hereditary 
right—(and of these characters there must have 
been many)—and then read this poem, assuming in 
your heart his character—conceive how grave he 
would look, and what pleasure there would be, what 
unconscious, harmless, humble, self-conceit, self-com- 

liment in his gravity ; how wise he would feel 

imself, and yet after all how forbearing. How much 
calmed by that most calming reflection (when it is 
pay | the mind’s ewn reflection). Ay, it was just so 
in Henry VI.’s time, always the same passions at 
work, &c. Havel improved thy book—or wilt thou 
like it the better therefore? But I have done as I 
would gladly be done by—thee at least. 

8. T. Corzripae. 





On second fly-leaf Coleridge has noted, ‘‘ Vol 
v., p. 217, a fine stanza.’”’ 
The following is the stanza referred to : 


Whilst Talbot (whose fresh Ardor having got 
A marvellous Advantage of his Years), 

Carries his unfelt Age as if forgot, 
Whirling about where any Need appears, 

His Hand, his Eye, his Wits all present, wrought 
The Function of the Glorious Part he bears ; 

Now urging here, now cheering there, he flies ; 
Unlocks the thickest Troops, where most Force lies. 


And to it Coleridge has appended the following 
note : 


What is there in description superior even in 
Shakspeare? Only that Shakspeare would have given 
one of his Glows to the first line, and flattered the 
mountain Top with his surer Eye—instead of that 
poor— 

A marvellous advantage of his years. 


But this, however, is Daniel—and he must not be 
read piecemeal. Even by leaving off, and looking at 
a stanza by itself, I find the loss. 

S. T. Conzrmar. 

O Charles! Iam very, very ill. Vixi. 

Second letter—five hours after the first. 
Dear Charles, 

You must read over these ‘* Civil Wars’’ again. 
We both know what a mood is. And the genial mood 
will, it shall, come for my sober-minded Daniel. He 
was a Tutor and a sort of Steward in a noble Family 
in which Form was religiously observed, and Relig- 
ion formally ; and yet there was such warm blood 
and mighty muscle of substance within, that the 
moulding Irons did not dispel, tho’ they stiffened the 
vital man within. Daniel caught and recommuni- 
cated the Spirit of the great Countess of Pembroke, 
the glory of the North ; he formed her mind, and her 
mind inspirited him. Gravely sober in all ordinary 
affairs, and not easily excited by any—yet there is 
one, on which his Blood boils—whenever he speaks of 
English valor exerted against a foreign Enemy. Do 
read over—but some evening when we are quite com- 
fortable at your fireside—and oh ! where shall I ever 
be, if I am not so there—that is the last Altar on the 
horns of which my old Feelings hang, but alas! 
listen and tremble. Nonsense !—well ! I will read it 
to Youand Mary. The 205, 206, 207th page; and 
above all, that 93rd stanza ; and in a different style 
the 98th stanza, p. 208; and what an image in 
107, p. 211. Thousands even of educated men, would 
become more sensible, fitter to be members of Parlia- 
ment or ministers, by reading Daniel—and even those 
few who, qguoad intellectum, only gain refreshment 
of notions already their own, must become better 
Englishmen. ®, if it be not too late, write a kind 
note about him. 8. T. ConeRipee. 


On the fourth fly-leaf he has written— 


Is it from any hobby-horsical love of our old 
writers (and of such a passion respecting Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Ben Jonson, I have occasionally seen 
glaring proofs in one the string of whose shoe I am 
not worthy to unloose), or is it a real Beauty, the 
interspersion I mean (in stanza poems) of rhymes 
from polysyllables—such as Eminence, Obedience, 
Reverence? To my ear they convey not only a relief 
from variety, but a sweetness as of repose—and the 
Understanding they gratify by reconciling Verse with 
the whole wide extent of good Sense. Without being 
distinctly conscious of such a notion, having it rather 
than reflecting it (for one may think in the same way 
as one may see and hear), I seem to be made to know 
that I need have no fear ; that there is nothing ex- 
cellent in itself which the Poet cannot express accu- 
rately and naturally, nay, no good word. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
WHY DOES THE CLOCK KEEP TIME? 


A penputous body vibrates when it is suspended 
so that the centre of its mass is not placed directly 
under the point of suspension, because then the 
alternating influences of weight and velocity are 
constantly impressing it with motion. Weight 
carries it down as far as it can go towards the 
earth’s attraction ; acquired velocity then carries 
it onwards ; but as the onward movement is con- 
strained te be upward against the direction of the 
earth’s attraction, that force antagonizes, and at 
last arrests it, for velocity flags when it has to drag 
its load up-hill, and soot gives over the effort. 
The body swings dewn-hill with increasing rapid- 
ity because weight and velocity are then both 
driving it; it swings up-hill with diminishing 
rapidity, because then weight is pulling it back in 
opposition to the force of velocity. Weight pulls 
first this way, then that way ; velocity carries first 
this way, then that way; but the two powers do 
not act evenly and steadily together ; they now 
combine with, and now oppose each other; now 
increase their influence together, and now augment 
and diminish it inversely and alternately ; and so 
the suspended body is tossed backwards and for- 
wards between them, and made to perform its 
endless dance. 

It is related of Galileo, that he once stood 
watching a swinging lamp, hung from the roof of 
the cathedral at Pisa, until he convinced himself 
that it performed its vibratory movement in the 
game time, whether the vibration was one of wide 
or of narrow span. ‘This traditionary tale is most 
probably correct in its main features, for the New- 
tons and Culileos of all ages do perceive great 
truths in occurrences that are as commonplace as 
the fall of an apple, or the disturbance of a hang- 
ing lamp. ‘Trifles are full of meaning to them, 
because their minds are already prepared to arrive 
at certain conclusions by means of antecedent 
reflections. Simpie and familiar incidents, thus 
accidentally associated with the history of grand 
discoveries, are the channels through which the 
accumulating waters at length descend, rather than 
the rills which feed the swellings of their floods. 
The orchard at Woolsthorpe, and the cathedral at 
Pisa, were outlets of this kind, through which the 
pent-up tide o. gathering knowledge burst. If 
they had never offer-d themselves, the laws of 
universal gravitation and isochronous vibration 
would still have reached the world. 

If the reader will hang up two equal weights 
upon nearly the same point of suspension and by 
means of two strings of exactly the same length, 
he will have an apparatus at his command that 
will enable him to see, under even more favorable 
conditions, what Galileo saw in the cathedral at 
Pisa. Upon drawing one of them aside one foot 
from the position of rest, and the other one yard, 
and then starting them off both together to vibrate 
backwards and forwards, he will observe, that 
although the second has a journey of two yards to 
accomplish, while the first has but a journey of 
two feet, the two will, nevertheless, come to the 
end at precisely the same instant. As the weights 
swing from side to side in successive oscillations, 
they will always present themselves together at 
the point which is the middle of their respective 
arcs. This is what is called isochronous vibra- 
tion—the passing through unequal arcs in equal 
periods of time. 





At the first glance, this seems a very singular 
result, The careless observer naturally expects 
that a weight hung upon a string ought to take 
longer to move through a long are than through a 
short one, if impelled by the same force; but the 
subject appears in a different light upon more 
mature reflection, for it is then seen, that the 
weight which performs the longer journey starts 
down the steeper declivity, and therefore acquires a 
greater velocity. A ball docs not run down a 
steep hill and a more gently inclined one at the 
same pace ; neither, therefore, will the suspended 
weight move down the steeper curve, and the less 
raised one, at equal rates. The weight which 
moves the fastest, of necessity gets through more 
space in a given period than its more leisurely 
companion does. The equality of the periods in 
which two weights vibrate, is perfect so long as 
both the unequal arcs of motion are short ones, 
when compared with the length of the suspended 
strings; but even when one of the arcs is five 
times longer than the other, ten thousand vibra- 
tions will be completed before one weight is an 
entire stride in advance of the other; and even 
this small amount of difference is destroyed when 
the are in which the weights swing is a little 
flattened from the circular curve. 

But there is yet another surprise to be encoun- 
tered. Hang a weight of a pound upon one of the 
strings, and a weight of two pounds upon the other, 
and set them vibrating in ares of unequal length as 
before, and still their motions will be found to be 
isochronous. Unequal weights, as well as equal 
ones, when hung on equal strings, will swin 
through arcs of unequal length in equal periods o 
time. This seeming inconsistency also admits of 
a satisfactory explanation. It has been stated, 
that the motion of swinging bodies is caused by 
the earth’s attraction. But what are the facts 
that are more particularly implied in this state- 
ment? What discoveries does the philosophic 
inquirer make when he looks more narrowly into 
it? For the sake of the familiar illustration, let 
it be imagined that a man stands at the top of the 
Monument of London, with two leaden bullets in 
his hand, each weighing an ounce, and that he 
drops these together. They go to the earth, 
because the earth’s mass draws them thither ; 
and since the two bodies exactly resemble each 
other, and start at the same instant upon their 
descent, they must of course both strike the pave- 
ment beneath simultaneously. There can be no 
reason why one should get down before the other, 
for the same influence causes the fall of each. 
The entire mass of the huge earth attracts each 
bullet alike, and the bullets, therefore, yield like 
obedience to the influence, and fall together to the 
ground. 

But now, suppose that the two bullets were to 
be all at once fused into one, and that this com- 
bined mass were then dropped from the top of the 
Monument as a single bullet, would there then be 
any reason why the two ounces of lead should 
make a more rapid descent than they would have 
made while in separate halves? Clearly not. 
There is but the same earth to attract, and the 
same number of particles to be drawn in each case, 
and therefore the same result must ensue, Each 
particle still renders its own individual obedience, 
and makes its own independent fall, although 
joined cohesively to its neighbors. It is the mass 
of the attracting body, and not the mass of the 
attracted body, that determines the velocity with 
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which the latter moves. The greater mass of an 
attracted body expends its superior power, not in 
increasing its own rate of motion, but in pulling 
more energetically against the attracting mass. 
Every particle of matter when at rest resists any 
attempt to impress it with motion. The amount of 
this resistance is called its inertia. When many 
particles are united together into one body, they 
not only, therefore, take to that body many points 
upon which the earth’s attraction can tell, but 
they also to ita like quantity of resistance 
or inertia, which must be overcome before any 
given extent of motion can be produced. If the 
earth’s force be but just able to make particle 1 of 
any body go through 200 inches in a second, it 
will also be but just able to make particles 2, 3, 
and 4 do the same; consequently, whether those 
particles be separate or combined together, their 
rate of travelling will be the same. Hence all 
bodies descend to the earth with exactly the same 
velocities, however different their natures may be 
in the matter of weight, always provided there be 
no retarding influence to act unequally upon their 
different bulks and surfaces. It is well known 
that even a guinea and feather will fall together 
when the atmospheric resistance is sonevell from 
their path. 

The reader will now, of course, see that what 
is true of the motion of free bodies, must also be 
true of the motion of suspended ones, since the 
same terrestrial attraction causes both. There is 
no reason why the two-pound weight in the exper- 
iment should vibrate quicker than the one-pound 
weight, just as there is no reason why a two-ounce 
ballet should fall quicker than a one-ounce bullet. 
Here, also, there are only the same number of 
terrestrial particles to act upon each separate 
ticle of the two unequal weights. Hence it is 
that the vibrations of unequal weights are isochro- 
nous when hung on strings of equal lengths. 

Thus far our dealings have been with what has 
seemed to be a very single-purposed and deter- 
mined agent. We have hung a weight upon a 
piece of string and set it swinging, and have 
then seen it persisting in making the same num- 
ber of beats in the same period of time, whether 
we have given it a long journey or a short one to 
perform ; and also whether we have added to or 
taken from its mass. But now we enter upon 
altogether new relations with our little neophyte, 
and find that we have reached the limits of its 
patience. 

Take three pieces of string of unequal lengths 
—one being one foot long ; the second, four feet; 
and the third, nine feet. Ilang them up by one 
extremity, and attach to each of the other ends a 
weight. Then start the three weights all off 
together vibrating, and observe what happens. 
The several bodies do not now all vibrate in the 
same times, as in the previous experiments. By 
making the lengths of the strings unequal, we have 
introduced elements of discord into the company. 
The weight on the shortest string makes three 
journeys, and the weight on the next longest string 
makes two journeys, while the other is loitering 
through one. 

This discrepancy, again, is only what the 
behavior of the vibrating masses in the previous 
experiments should have taught the observer to 
anticipate. Kach of the weights in this new 
arrangement of the strings, has to swing in the 
rape of a circle, which, if completed, would 

ve a different dimension from the circles in which 


the other weights swing. The one on the shortest 
— swings in the segment of a circle that 
would be two feet across; the one on the longest 
string swings in the segment of a circle that would 
be eighteen feet across. Now, if these two weights 
be made to vibrate in arcs that shall measure 
exactly the twelfth part of the entire circumference 
of their respective circles, then one will back- 
wards and forwards in a curved line only half a 
foot long, while the other will move in a line four 
feet and a half long. 

But both these weights, the one going upon the 
short journey, and the other upon the long, will 
start down exactly the same inclination or decliv- 
ity. The reader will see that this must be the 
case, if he will draw two circles on paper round a 
common centre, the one at the distance of one 
inch, and the other at the distance of nine inches. 
Having done this, let him cut a notch out of the 
paper, extending through both the circles to the 
centre, and including a twelfth , or thi 
degrees, of each between its converging sides. He 
will then observe, that the two arcs cut out by the 
notch are everywhere concentric with each other ; 
therefore, their beginnings and endings are con- 
centric or inclined in exactly the same degree to a 
perpendicular crossing their centres. These con- 
centric beginnings and endings represent correctly 
the concentric directions in which the swinging 
weights commence their downward movements. 

Now, since it has been shown that bodies begin 
to run down equal descents with equal velocities, 
it follows that the weight on the short string and 
that on the long string must commence to move 
down the concentric curves of their respective arcs 
at an equal rate. But it has also been shown that 
the one of these weights has a nine times longer 
journey to perform than the other; it is clear, 
therefore, that both cannot accomplish their 
respective distances in the sametime. The weight 
on the shortest string in reality makes three 
vibrations, and the weight on the string that is 
next to this in length makes two vibrations, while 
the weight on the longest string is occupied about 
one ; and the differences would be as 9, 4, and 1, 
instead of as 3, 2, 1, but that the weights moving 
in the longer arcs benefit most from acceleration 
of velocity. Although all the vibrating bodies 
begin to move at equal rates, they pass the central 
positions directly beneath their points of suspen- 
sion at unequal ones. Those that have been the 
longest in getting down to these positions, have of 
necessity increased their paces the most while upon 
their route. 

Suspended weights, then, only vibrate in equal 
times when ae equal strings ; but they con- 
tinue to make vibrations in equal times notwith- 
standing the diminution of the ares in which they 
swing. This was the fact that caught the atten- 
tion of Galileo; he observed that the vibrations of 
the lamp slowly died away as the effect of the dis- 
— force was destroyed bit by bit, but that, 
nevertheless, the last faint vibration that caught 
his eye, took the same apparent time for its per- 
formance as the fullest and longest one in the 
series. 

The instrument that has been designated by the 
learned name of pendulum, is simply a weight of 
this description placed on the end of a metallic or 
wooden sel, and hung up in such a — free 
sideways motion is permitted. This freedom of 
motion is ly attained by fixing the top of 





the rod to a piece of thin, highly elastic steel. A 
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alum fitted up after this fashion, will continue 
in motion, if once started, for many hours. It 
only stops at last, because the air opposes a slight 
resistance to its , and because the suspend- 
ing spring is imperfectly elastic. The effects of 
these two causes combined arrest the vibration at 
last, but not until they have long accumulated. 
The weight does not stand still at once, but its arc 
of vibration grows imperceptibly less and less, 
until at last there comes a time when the eye can- 
not tell whether the body is still moving or in ab- 
solute repose. 

Now, pen that a careful and patient observer, 
aware of the exact length of the suspending-rod of 
a vibrating pendulum, were to set himself down to 
count how many beats it would make in a given 
period, he would thenceforward be able to assign 
a fixed value to each beat, and would consequently 
have acquired an invariable standard whereby he 
might estimate short intervals. If he found that 
his instrument had made exactly 86,400 beats at 
the end of a mean solar day, and knew that the 
length of its rod was a trifle more than 39 inches, 
he would be aware that each beat of such a pendu- 
lum might always be taken as the measure of a 
second, The length of the rod of a pendulum 
which beats exact seconds in London is 39.13 
inches. 

But there are few persons who would be willing 
to go through the tedious operation of counting 
86,400 successive vibrations. The invention of a 
mechanical contrivance that was able to break the 
monotony of such a task, would be hailed by any 
one who had to perform it as an invaluable boon. 
Even a piece of brass with sixty notches upon it, 
which “ might slip through his finger while 
noting the swinging body, would enable him to 
kee Lis reckoning by sixties instead of units, and 
so far would afford him considerable relief. But 
if the notched brass could be turned into a ring, 
and the pendulum be made to count the notches 
off for itself, round and round again yaaa 8 A 
registering each revolution as it was completed for 
future reference, the observer would attain the 
same result without expending any personal 
trouble about it. It is this magical conversion of 
brass and iron into almost intelligent counters of 
the pendulum’s vibrations, that the clock-maker 
effects by his beautiful mechanism. 

In the pendulum clock, the top of the swinging- 
rod is connected with a curved piece of steel, 
which dips its teeth-like ends on either hand into 
notches deeply cut in the edges of a brass wheel. 
The notched wheel is connected with a train of 
wheel-work kept moving by the descent of a heavy 
weight ; but it can only move onwards in its revo- 
lution under the influence of the weight, as the 
two ends of the piece of steel are alternately lifted 
out of the notches by the swaying of the pendu- 
lum. The other wheels and pinions of the move- 
ment are so arranged that they indicate the num- 
ber of turns the wheel at the top of the pendulum 
completes, by means of hands traversing round a 
dial-plate inscribed with figures and dots. 

It is found convenient in practice to make the 
direct descent of a weight the moving power of the 
wheel-work, instead of the swinging of the pendu- 
lum, for the simple reason, that the excess of its 
wer beyond what is required to overcome the 
riction of the wheel-work, is then employed in 
giving a slight push to the pendulum ; this push 


Just neutralizes the retarding effecta before named | lead 


as inseparable from the presence of air and 
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imperfect means of suspension. The train of 
wheel-work in a clock, therefore, serves two pur- 
poses—it records the number of beats which the 
pendulum makes, and it keeps that body moving 
when once started. As far as the activity of the 
pendulum is concerned, the wheel-work is a 
recording power, and a preserving power, but not 
an originating power. If there were no air, and 
no friction in the apparatus of suspension, the 
pendulum would continue to go as well without 
the wheel-work as with it. With the wheel-work 
it beats as permanently and steadily upon material 
supports and plunged in a dense atmosphere, as it 
would if it were hung upon nothing, and were 
swinging in nothing; and also performs its back- 
ward and forward business in solitude and dark- 
ness, to the same practical purpose that it would 
if the eyes of watchful od observant guardians 
were turned incessantly towards it. 

Galileo published his discovery of the isochro- 
nous property of the pendulum in 1639. Richard 
Harris, of London, took the hint, and connected the 

ndulum with clock-work movement in 1641. 

uyghens subsequently improved the connection, 
and succeeded in constructing very trustworthy 
time-keepers certainly before 1658. 

But notwithstanding all that the knowledge and 
skill of Huyghens oni do, his most perfect instru- 
ments were still at the mercy of atmospheric 
changes. It has been said, that the time ofa 

ndulum’s vibration depends — the length of 
its suspending-rod. This length is measured, not 
down to the bottom of the weight, but to the cen- 
tre of its mass. For the weight itself is necessa- 
rily a body of considerable dimensions, and in this 
body some particles must be nearer to, and others 
further from the point of suspension. Those 
which are nearest will, of course, in accordance 
with the principles already explained, have a ten- 
dency to make their vibrations in shorter periods ; 
and those which are furthest, in longer periods. 
But all these particles are bound together firmly 
by the power of cohesion, and must move connect- 
edly. They, therefore, come to an agreement to 
move at a mean rate—that is, between the two 
extremes. The top particles hurry on the middle 
ones ; the bottom particles re them in a like 
degree. Consequently, the whole of the weight 
moves as if its entire mass were concentred in the 
position of those middle icles ; and the exact 
place of this central position in relation to the 
point of suspension, becomes the important con- 
dition which determines the time in which the in- 
strument swings. 

In pendulums of ordinary construction this re- 
lation is by no means an unvarying one—chan 
of temperature alter the bulk of all kinds of bodies. 
A metal rod runs up and down under increase 
and diminution of heat, as certainly as the thread 
of mercury in the tube of the thermometer does. 
A hot day, therefore, lengthens the metallic sus- 
pending-rod of a pendulum, and carries the centre 
of its weight to a greater distance from the point 
of suspension. By this means, the period of each 
vibration is of necessity lengthened. An increase 
of temperature to the extent of ten of Fahrenheit’s 
degrees, will make a second’s pendulum with a 
brass rod lose five vibrations in a day. All sub- 
stances do not, however, suffer the same amount 
of expansion under like increments of heat. Ifthe 
rod of the pendulum be made of varnished or black- 
led wood, an addition of ten degrees of heat 
will not cause it to lose more than one vibration in 
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aday. But even this small irregularity is too vast 
for the ay ey of precise science, and accordingly 
ingenuity has been taxed to the utmost to find 
some means of removing the source of inaccuracy, 
to invent some plan whereby the pendulum may 
made sensitive enough to discover and correct 
its own varying dimensions as different tempera- 
tures are brought to bear upon its material. 

The first successful attempt to accomplish this 
useful purpose was made by George Graham in 
1715. He replaced the solid weight at the bottom 
of the rod by a glass jar containing mercury. The 
rod he formed of steel of the usual length ; and 
because mercury expands five times more than 
steel, he fixed the height of the column of mercury 
in the jar at only 64 inches. In this arrangement 
he found that additional heat carried up the 
mercury in the jar,as much as it carried down the 
jar by the elongation of the rod. Consequently, 
the motion of the one — compensated the 
motion of the other, and tke effective centre of the 
weight always remained at the same precise dis- 
tance from the top of the rod. By the application 
of this compensating pendulum, clocks are now con- 
structed that do not vary to the extent of a tenth 
of a second in a day. 

Soon after the invention of Graham’s mercurial 
pendulum, John Harrison—the same clever mech- 
anician who received 20,000/. from government 
for making a chronometer that went to Jamaica in 
one year and returned in another with an accumu- 
lated error of only 1 minute and 54 seconds—hit 
upon another means of gaining the same end. He 
brought a steel rod down from the point of suspen- 
sion, turned it up into a copper rod of less length ; 
and from the top of this hung the weight. He 
fixed the lengths of the steel and copper rods, 
which expand unequally, in such a way that the 
steel carried the copper down exactly as much as 
the copper carried the weight up; and thus the 
centre of the weight was still kept at the same 
distance from the real point of suspension. Har- 
rison’s pendulum is generally seen in somewhat 
the form of a gridiron, because many parallel bars 
of copper and stecl are used in its construction, 
for the sake of rendering it firm and unyielding in 
all its parts. 





From Household Words. 
AN EQUESTRIAN MIRACLE. 


Tae following passage is quoted from the ac- 
count of an unsuccessful search for Choughs in 
Cornwall, in an article headed “If this should 
meet his Eye.” 


A cavalier, after dinner, one day, betted that he 
would ride to the Land’s End next morning. So, he 
mounted and got thus far. The shuddering horse 
turned and backed. The rider just saw the horse’s hind 
feet going over the brink, threw himself off in agony, 
and escaped. The animal perished, and the last 

rint of the clinging hoof is kept fresh by the guides. 

hat an act of horsemanship to witness! This hap- 
pened not many years ago, though the biped per- 
former is since dead. 


We have great pleasure in contradicting, on 
the unquestionable authority of General Sir Robert 
Arbuthnot, the courageous equestrian himself, the 
statement conveyed in the last period of this par- 
agraph. That distinguished gentleman has been 
good enough to give us his own version of his 

formance 





AN EQUESTRIAN MIRACLE.—A PROPHECY. 


‘* Having read in various publications erroneous 
statements of my miraculous escape at ‘ the Land’s 
End,’ when the horse I was riding fell over a cliff 
upwards of four hundred feet high, I have put on 
paper, at the request of a few friends, a true 
account of the transaction. 

“In June, 1804, when captain in a dragoon 
regiment and aide-de-camp to General Wilford, 
who was stationed at Falmouth, I attended him on 
an inspection of a yeomanry corps at Penzance. 
The day after the inspection, the general with a 
party proceeded to the Land’s End on an excursion 
of pleasure; and, after taking refreshment at a 
house known by the name of ‘ The First and Last 
House in England,’ three of the party, consisting 
of myself, Lieutenant Cubit of the Royal Artillery, 
and a clergyman who resided at Mazarion, pre- 
ceded the others ; and, on arriving at the top of 
the slope reaching down to the extremity of the 
Land’s End—on each side of which was a steep 
precipice—I perceived that the grass was short 
and slippery; and, although a dragoon officer, [ 
did not think it prudent to ride down ; but my two 
companions, being of a different opinion, did so, 
while I followed them leading my horse. After 
remaining a short time at the bottom, we mounted 
to rejoin the general ; who had, with his party, 
reached the spot whence we had started, wl were 
astonished—especially the general—at seeing me 
at the bottom of the hill and terrified at what 
afterwards occurred. Although I did not think it 
~— to ride down, I fancied there could 

no danger in riding up, and accordingly I 
mounted ; but we had not proceeded far when my 
mare—a very spirited animal—became unruly, in 
consequence of the girths of the saddle going back, 
and she began to kick and plunge, inclining to the 
— on the right. Although in imminent dan- 
ger, did not happily lose my presence of mind 
and I threw m salt off when not more than four 
feet from the edge of the cliff. Mine was a hussar 
saddle, and the bridle having a whip at the end of 
it, I threw it over the mare’s head, and was able 
to keep hold of it and to check her so as to prevent 
her kicking me. When she turned with her back 
to the cliff I let go, and she fell down and was 
dashed to pieces, leaving me on the ground close 
to the edge of the cliff. A person went down in 
a basket and brought up the shattered saddle and 
bridle, which a saddler at Penzance be mne to 
give him that he might hang it at the door of hig 
shop. 

e Many accounts of the event were circulated, 
but this is the true one.” 





A PROPHECY. 
THOMAS WADE. 


Tuerre is a mighty dawning on the earth 
Of human glory ; dreams unknown before 
Fill the mind’s boundless world, and wondrous birth 
Is given to great thought ; and the deep-drawn lore, 
But late a hidden fount, at which a few 
Quaffed and were glad, is now a flowing river, 
Which the parched nations may approach and view, 
Kneel down and drink, or float in it forever. 
The bonds of spirit are asunder broken, 
And matter makes a very sport of distance ; 
On every side appears a silent token 
Of what will be hereafter, when existence 
Shall even become a pure and equal thing, 
And earth sweep high as heaven on solemn wing. 
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From Frasers Magazine. 
EDWARD GIBBON. 


A irre figure, with a large head and small 
bones, dressed with the most scrupulous precision ; 
the buckles shining brightly in the shoes, the 
wrist-bands carefully turned down, the periwig 
hanging many inches below the shoulders, the 
breeches without a crease, the body bending for- 
ward, the forefinger stretched out, the others tap- 
ping a snuffbox; surely this must be the picture 
of some meek, smiling old courtier, one who is seen 
in every drawing-room, at every whist-table, with 
nothing but the milk of human kindness in his 
hosom , and nothing but the prescriptions of etiquette 
in his head. We are for once mistaken. This 
modest, richly-apparelled little gentleman is one 
of the most alee. the most sarcastic, the most 
wary of human beings; this is Gibbon, the his- 
torian, the philosopher, the sceptic, whose heart 
was engrossed with the love of literary fame, who 
delighted in sneering at what men most rev- 
erence, and whose genius shed a light on the 
darkest parts of medizval history. 

The life and writings of this extraordinary man 
appear to us one of the most curious and most 
interesting chapters of literary history, and we 
shall make no apology for giving, as far as our 
limited space will permit, our impression of the 
historian. 

Few autobiographies are more pleasing or more 
valuable than Gibbon’s Memoirs of my Life and 
Writings. Enough is said, but no more than 
enough ; and he has left us, by his own hand, as 

erfect a picture of himself, with all his pride, 
industry, vanity, and affectation, as he has Suen 
of any other man in the course of his elaborate 
history. One who has written about five thousand 
octavo pages on the lives of others, may be per- 
mitted to write a hundred and fifty on his own. 
As an image of the mind of the author, both the 
Memoirs of my Life and Writings and the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire are exquisitely 
characteristic. In a letter to his friend, M. Dey- 
verdum, he exclaims, ‘‘ What a foolish animal is 
that man, that Englishman, that man Gibbon !’’ 
Let us see what ‘* the man Gibbon’’ was. 

The narrative commences in a grave, philosophic 
tone, which has raised the smile on the face of 
many readers. Ie then proceeds, as an English 
country gentleman ought to do, to give the public 
a long account of his ancestors. It appears that 
the Gibbons were landowners in the county of Kent 
in the fourteenth century, that there was a John 
Gibbon, who held the distinguished post of mar- 
morius or architect to Edward the Third; that 
the Gibbons are frequently mentioned in the 
visitations of the heralds ; that they were esquires 
during the time of Queen Elizabeth, when, as the 
historian takes care to tell us, that title was far 
from being so common as it afterwards became. 
Little more is known of the Gibbons until the 
seventeenth century, when the younger branch, 
from which the author himself descended, left the 
country for the city. But is this a blot on our 
escutcheont Is it not as merchants only that 
young men of spirit can — independence ? 
And in England as well as in the republics of Italy, 
is a gentleman degraded by being connected with 
trade? Have not the Gibbons of Kent borne their 
family arms, ‘‘a lion rampant, nt, between 
three scallop-shells, argent, ona field of azure,” in 
days when Rentbponees were considered something, 
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and not as now, when everybody who has money 
can get a coat-of-arms painted on his coach-doors t 
Even our alliances by marriage do us some honor ; 
for we are connected with Baron Say, whom 
Shakspeare has immortalized as the liberal patron 
of the fine arts and the martyr of learning, in the 
last part of Henry the Sixth. Isnot this a glorious 
alliance for a historian? Surely the Gibbons were 
very respectable ; but there is only one Gibbon 
whom readers care much about. 

Edward Gibbon, the eldest son of his father, and 
the only chiid that reached maturity, came weak 
and almost lifeless into the world. For some time 
his existence was despaired of, and two brothers 
who were born after him had each the same 
Christian name given them, lest no more “* Edward 
Gibbons”’ should be known among men. Ilis 
father, notwithstanding all the efforts of filial piety, 
appears neither more nor less than a plain, honest, 
country squire, well-meaning, if somewhat weak 
and strait-laced. The property he inherited was 
considerable, but at his death. much encumbered, 
though it was still a very handsome income for an 
author, and indeed much more than the most 
popular writer of that day could derive from the 
munificence of the publisher. 

In his eleventh year, young Edward lost his 
mother, whom he did not profess to remember with 
any extraordinary veneration. We, however, on 
carefully reviewing his life, with all its good and 
evil, cannot but think that, had Gibbon’s mother 
been spared, he might have been a somewhat 
different being. His nature, if not capable of any 
very intense affection, was far from inhuman ; it 
was even generous and sensitive to a certain 
depth ; it was a nature for which a mother’s care 
might have done much. We have all a devil in 
us; we need all that this r world affords of 
endearing warmth to thaw the ice that will gather 
round our hearts. A literary man, especially, 
must have had a mother’s love ; a mother’s tears 
must have dropped upon his face, a mother’s voice 
must have sung him to rest, a mother’s prayers, 
even amid the pompous systems of philosophy, 
must sometimes be remembered, a mother’s form 
must now and then appear in his dreams, he must 
stand at times by his mother’s grave, or so much 
the worse for him, and for the many of whom he 
is the teacher. Edward Gibbon might hold 
religious disputes with his aunt; but he could not 
have disputed with a mother. The authority of 
an aunt is nothing over a young mind, compared 
with that of a parent. In this instance, there 
was an unquiet, curious spirit at work, which 
would not and could not acquiesce, which had 
never been taught how to venerate, how to cherish, 
how to believe. Thus he grew up a kind of literary 
Ishmael, hoping nothing, fearing nothing, rev- 
erencing nothing, believing nothing; and, amid 
the dreary desert of the barren eighteenth century, 
went on his way, satisfied that religion was but a 
many-colored mirage, amusing the eyes of man 
before the sand-storm rolling over him, and engulf- 
ing him forever. 

is love of books, even so early as his twelfth 
year, became his ruling passion, and it continued, 
and even grew stronger, to his last hour. Whether 
Gibbon was or was not a thoroughly educated 
man may be a question ; but in all that is called 
learning, and popularly knowledge, he was certain- 
ly never surpassed. In his Essay on the Study of 
iterature, he says that the ancients are now loaded 
with contempt, and that men of letters aro called 
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erudites. He then takes up the gauntlet in the 
cause of the scholars of the preceding generation, 
and p , in a somewhat ostentatious manner, 
to talk about the gods and the authors of antiq- 
uity. It must be confessed that this production, 
if it be honorable to his industry, shows little ap- 
reciation of the highest provinces of criticism. 
‘hough he might afterwards glory in the name 
of an Englishman, it is quite evident that when 
this work was written, and indeed for long after- 
wards, he had little sympathy with the English 
= and little admiration of English literature. 
he advanced in years, he began to appreciate 
more justly the greatness of his native land, but 
his youth and manhood showed an entire devotion 
to the French shrine ; his first works were written 
in French, and he affected as much as he could all 
the airs of the literary men who at that time 
reigned supreme at Paris. Montesquieu was his 
model, and this essay, without possessing all the 
merits, has all the faults of the accomplished 
president’s compositions. Not a sentence is writ- 
ten with simplicity; every thought is stated as an 
epigram. The artificial liveliness is somewhat 
clumsy ; whatever else he may do, the young 
author is determined to dazzle, and he succeeds in 
being tedious in spite of his conciseness, and dull 
in spite ofhis wit. The matter is in some respects 
as exceptionable as the style. What can we say 
of a man of original genius who scarcely ever 
mentions, in treating the subject of general litera- 
ture, an English author? Fénélon, Voltaire, 
Boileau, Perrault, Le Clerc, Desmaiseaux, Saint 
Marthe, and a multitude of French writers, are 
brought upon the scene, but, if we are not mis- 
taken, neither Bacon nor Shakspeare is ever 
noticed. The work is indeed only a series of de- 
tached observations connected together by the 
most general of titles. If Gibbon’s treatise be an 
essay on the study of literature, there is scarcely 
any literary work that might not with equal pro- 
priety bear the same name. ‘The book was little 
read by Englishmen, but how could the author be 
surprised at this result? It is not written in the 
English language, it is altogether destitute of 
English spirit, it is written in a style which is 
directly opposite to those of our greatest writers. 

There is no denying it; Gibbon was for some 
time ashamed of his mother tongue. Hume writes 
to him very sensibly, and tells him to look to 
America, there see how the English language was 
striking root, and be assured that in the end it 
would beat the French out of the field. That this 
will ultimately be the case there can be now no 
question ; every day is bearing testimony to the 
wonderful power of the language of Shakspeare and 
Milton ; the Saxon idiom, like the Saxon race, is 
making head throughout the globe, and all lan- 
panges, as well as all nations, seem destined to fall 

fore this diffusive ene Why is this so? 
Recause our great writers, like all our great men, 
have done their work in the true national, earnest 
spirit ; and for all the triumphs of the present, 
and all the glorious promises of the future, we owe 
few thanks either to Hume or Gibbon. 

Without going into a metaphysical dissertation 
on education we may illustrate our idea of Gibbon 
by a comparison with two or three others. Milton 
was as learned as Gibbon, but we see well what a 
different effect learning had on their minds. Had 
Milton not been a great scholar, he would still 
have been a great genius. Gibbon, too, had an 
original mind, but still it was only because he was 
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Soe industrious student that he became one of 
the greatest of writers. Had Shakspeare possessed 
all Gibbon’s knowledge about ancient Rome, it may 
still be doubted whether Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, 
and Marc Antony would have been improved ; as 
they are, they remain masterpieces from the hand 
of a mighty creative artist. But what to Shak- 
speare would have been nothing, is to Gibbon 
everything ; if he had not read much, he could 
have written very little. There is at once a great 
difference and a great likeness between Shakspeare 
and Pascal ; neither of them could be ealled learned 
men, but they were both greatmen. What Shak- 
speare was in poetry and the drama, Pascal was 
in philosophy and theology; they were at once 
what others could never be, even by the most in- 
tense study and the most persevering research. 

Gibbon’s mind was emphatically ‘* slow.” All 
its products were natural, but still the results of 
labor. Patient meditation, systematic study were 
necessary, and indeed indispensable. Therefore it 
was that he understood the past better than the 
present, was far more sagacious in penetrating into 
the hidden causes of events which had oceurred 
fifteen hundred years before than in reading the 
signs of his own troubled times, knew the Roman 
senate better than the British parliament, could 
appreciate much more clearly the greatness of 
Rome than the greatness of England ; and that if 
he was at once the most luminous, the most com- 
prehensive of historians, he was also one of the 
most irresolute, the least discerning, and the most 
time-serving of politicians. He could read human 
nature, but it was that of former generations. He 
was wise, but it was in the wisdom of the ancients. 
He was virtuous, but his was rather a negative 
than a — virtue, and it kept him rather from 
doing harm than incited him to do His 
mental eye could discern things in the distance, 
but not those that were spread out immediately 
before him ; and the most atrocious of the perse- 
cutions and tyrannical acts of the Roman emperors, 
had they oceurred during his own age, he would 
‘ama. have applauded, and certainly would not 

ave resisted. His life was a life on paper ; his 
study was his world ; and the real world a theatre 
on which his fame might be trampeted. He often 
spoke of ** my fame ;’’ it was the only god that he 
really worshipped. Some men exist for their 
time, and are called the creatures of their age ; 
Gibbon did not live for his time, he was not the 
mere creature of his age; he was Gibbon, and 
would in all ages and all times have been nearly 
what he was in the eighteenth century. 

All the apology for his faults that the last cen- 
tury affords he is entitled to receive. In the six- 
teenth century he would have been outwardly a 
Christian, in the nineteenth century he would have 
also been a nominal conformist. As it was, he 
had just enough of honesty to declare his disbelief, 
and not enough to survey every part of that 

hastly temple in which no words of prayer are 
ae and on the altar of which no fire is burn- 


ing. 

What, then. was the state of mind in Mngland 
during this eighteenth century’ England was at 
once great a little, false and true, full of glory 
and full of shame. No man has yet had the 
cou to write boldly and truly the history of 
that time, and perhaps it may be long before it be 
properly written. Every one must read with pain 
ent of Gibbon’s autobiography, in which his 

ical experiences are recorded. Graver 
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charges never were laid against any corporate 
body than are here brought against the University 
of Oxford. It may be that the prejudices of the 
sceptic can be traced in these paragraphs ; it may 
be that there is a soreness arising from the 
attacks which had been directed against the his- 
torian ; but the college reminiscences of many 
men even now must give unwilling gg he 
the truth of some of these accusations. Gibbon 
was doubly unfortunate; the university caused 
him to relinquish his studies; the perusal of 
Middleton’s sceptical Free Enquiry made him turn 
Roman Catholic. This apostasy appears less sur- 
prising in our day than it did in those of our 
ndfathers. In his later years, Gibbon com- 
orted himself when he smiled, and sometimes 
sadly smiled over his changes of opinion, by the 
examples of Bayle and Chillingworth. But he 
had little resemblance to either of these intel- 
lectual gladiators, who were estimable and even 
great in all their mental revolutions. In the per- 
son of William Chillingworth we see a noble, 
earnest, believing nature devoted to the search of 
truth, and through the very intensity of faith, 
made an unbeliever in his own despite. Bayle had 
a bold, masculine intellect, a lofty, determined 
earnestness of purpose, to which we fear Gibbon 
was a stranger. ‘The English Master of Arts, and 
the philosopher of Rotterdam, commanded the 
respect of their most rancorous enemies ; some of 
the greatest admirers of the Decline and Fall have 
condemned the moral character of the author. 
But Chillingworth, Bayle, and Gibbon all illus- 
trateone truth. ‘I'he melancholy experience of the 
last three centuries shows how difficult it is to 
establish again the faith that has been once un- 
settled. We have all heard ofa road to belief even 
through the marshes of infidelity ; we can only 
say that it is a very dangerous road, and for one 
weary traveller who may emerge again into the 
clear light of heaven, a thousand will assured] 
wander forever in the darkness. A stupid school- 
master was in the habit of discussing with his 
pupils the evidences of Christianity, and refuting, 
greatly to his own satisfaction, the objections of 
unbelievers. As tew of his scholars were above 
the age of fifteen, nothing could be more pernicious 
than such controversies. Children ought never to 
doubt ; they never do so until foolish parents and 
foolish teachers put doubts into their heads by tell- 
ing them there is no cause for doubt. A strange 
feeling will come to the young heart when a cun- 
ceited pedant turns the leaves of the Bible over, 
and says, ‘it is true,’’ “it must be true,” ** it 
roves itself to be true ;” and then astonishes his 
ittle charges by saying that men have even denied 
it to be true; the question, in spite of the peda- 
gogue, will rise to the lips of the child, “Is it 
— that man can, without any reason, disbe- 
ieve what everybody reverences, the great Book 
that my mother first taught me to read, that I 
almost know by heart, that I peruse every evening, 
that the clergyman preaches from every Sunday, 
can it be that men disbelieve the book that was 
written by God?” Happy the child that has never 
doubted! Lappy the child that officious block- 
heads have not taught to doubt, while piously 
thinking they were teaching it to believe. 
From his earliest years Gibbon was fond of 
ion disputation. Hinc ille lacryme. His 
aunt, Catherine Porten (peace to the good 
creature !) was often pushed hard by the objections 
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of the acute little sickly sceptic. Both the aunt 
and the nephew have now gone to their account, 
and their religious contests can no longer occupy 
their minds. 

The same spirit accompanied young Gibbon to 
Lausanne. Mr. Pavilliard long afterwards told 
Lord Sheffield how surprised he was at the first 
a nce of the diminutive little fellow, with 
his head so much larger than the other proportions 
of his body, disputing with all the ardor of a Jesuit 
doctor, in favor of the Romish church. After all 
the weapons of controversy had been well handled, 
after defending every inch of ground, Gibbon was 
at length induced to recant his errors, and take 
the sacrament in the Protestant church. He was 
doubtless at the time sincere in his professions ; 
but his belief, unknown to himself, was shaken for- 
ever. The impressibility of his character was still 
the same ; if he became a Protestant, he was no 
more an Englishman. He became a scholar, in- 
deed, and even a lover, two characters which per- 
haps are not exclusively English, and the former 
even less than the other. Young Englishmen, 
when they go abroad, become lovers more often 
than scholars. 

A philosopher in love is now and then a curious 
spectacle. In only one instance during his early 
years did Gibbon show that he had any of this 
ordinary weakness of humanity ; and even then he 
loved after his own fashion. Although he was at 
that time not very far distant fron places which 
genius and passion have hallowed, Gibbon was not 
a man to sigh from the rocks of Meillerie for the 
absence of any earthly idol. Mademoiselle Cur- 
chod appears to have been everything a man of 
letters could have wished ; she surely deserved as 
much love and devotion as one human being could 
give. But her lover was, after all, a recreant 
knight. He took credit to himself for having 
loved so purely ; but he never thought that there 
was anything mean or false-hearted in offering up 
the object of his attachment at the altar of filial 
duty. He, however, felt rather acutely Rousseau’s 
accusation ; to the author of the Nouvelle Heloise 
such conduct might well appear contemptible. 
‘* We only love once,’’ says Jean Jaques, *‘ it is 
the first time ;’* and whether the young historian’s 
attachment was or was not worthy of being dig- 
nified by the name of love, it is certain that for- 
ever afterwards his heart was quite comfortable 
and easy. 

It would perhaps be impossible to fourm any idea 
of the influence that a marriage with such an 
amiable and high-souled creature as Mademoiselle 
Curchod might have had on Gibbon’s character. 
But we think it would have done him much q 
and perhaps have prevented some of the blemishes 
of his heart and intellect. His nature was slug- 
gish ; he had no very high opinion of human vir- 
tue, no notion of the moral greatness of man. 

Mademoiselle Curchod became Madame Necker, 
and when Gibbon next met her she was a fine lady, 
who presided, with all the s of the Parisian, 
in the drawing-room of the French minister. Their 
love was not of the kind that iaakes tragedies. 
They mei each other as friends, and remained so,. 


although there was something rather ludicrous in 
their future civilities. Necker showed not the 


least jealousy, and Gibbon’s vanity was somewhat 
hurt to find that the honest financier left him alone 
with madame for hours together. Necker, per- 
haps, understood Gibbon better than the historian 
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understood himself. Never was there a better wife 
than Madame Necker; never was there a less gal- 
lant man than Edward Gibbon. 

As Gibbon returned after his long absence in 
Switzerland, the white cliffs of Albion awoke no 
patriotic emotions in his heart. He tells us he 
would gladly have remained abroad, had his father 
made proper arrangements, Yet never was the 
name of England borne across the seas with more 
honor, never had her flag floated more proudly in 
the breeze, never was the wisdom and genius of 
her war-minister, and the spirit and valor of her 
people, more nobly exerted than in those years 
during which Gibbon was ashamed of being an 
Englishman. In every part of the world his coun- 
trymen were victorious. France and Spain were 
suffering a long series of humiliations, while Gib- 

was morosely spending his hours at Buriton, 
or indulging himself in the dissipations of London, 
and ¢hinking what a hard lot it was for a man to 
be the son of a 7 gentleman, with nothing 
to do but enjoy himself. 

His studies, indeed, were not entirely neglected ; 
but his disposition was at all times to let things 
take their course. He scarcely conceais that he 
felt deeply the restraint of parental authority, but 
it never struck him that he was then a man, and 
not a mere boy; that he might have manfully 
worked his own way to honor, fume, and inde- 
pendence. His books were still his friends, and 
this yearning for knowledge was inextinguishable. 
In his library his good genius ever came to his 
rescue ; then he really felt himself to be some- 
thing more than the fox-hunters and jolly squires 
whom he was obliged to visit, and spend many 
hours with every week, in talking about race- 
horses and county _ If his heart was not 
alive to all the nobler sympathies that beautify 
humanity, if his bosom never throbbed with any 
great patriotic emotion, if the noble literature of 
his native land had for his mind few charms, if 
the setting sun, the ruined tower, the church bells, 
the green fields, the azure sky, the sunny face of 
childhood, the lover's lute, the country churchyard 
full of humble graves, never spoke to him of a wis- 
dom above the wisdom of the earth, of a learning 
above the learning of the scholar, of a religion 
above all proud systems of philosophy, if life and 
death, time and eternity, all our hopes and fears, 
miseries and sorrows, degradations and aspirations, 
were to him nothing but matter for ridicule, or, at 
most, for pity, yet he was not entirely without 
ideas of fame, genius, and literature, that kept him 
from sinking altogether in this moral slough. 
Cicero, Livy, Quintilian, Tacitus, were his con- 
stant companions, and he left them with a sigh, 
to put on the uniform of a grenadier. 

The two years and a half that Gibbon spent in 
tthe militia were, for many reasons, not the least 

important of his existence. The few extracts from 
~the journal he kept at that time, give us an ex- 
- quisite glimpse at the life of our honest ancestors 
- daring the last cent It would appear that the 
first duty of the militia officer was to drink claret, 
sing catches, and make after-dinner speeches, until 
- he-fell manfully dead drunk underneath the table. 
As-we read the notes we see the brave commander, 
~Sir Thomas Worsley, just returned from the Spa 
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- waters, with his good English face beaming joy 
and good fellowship, while his brother rs, 


-amid uproarious shouting and cheering, congrat- 
alate him on his health and - looks. The din- 
ner.table is spread out, the knives and plates are 
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clattering, many good-natured jokes and strong 
oaths burst from the mouths of the brave grena- 
diers ; and now the glasses and decanters have 
come, the uproar increases, and bottle after bottle 
is emptied to the health of King George, the con- 
fusion of France, and the damnation of the moneyed 
interest. One after another of these brave war- 
riors are carried lifeless to bed; but even this is 
not enough, and Sir Thomas Worsley is awoke 
from his first doze by his gallant companions in 
arms, who burst into his room, and oblige him to 
drink another bottle. ‘The hip, hip, hurrabs! 
again disturb the silence of the night, as the moun 
is shining above the tents, and as a morose, un- 
social young man is putting off his uniform, mut- 
tering a sentence from Cicero, and groaning that. 
such a life is not the most fitted for a man of let 
ters. Poor Sir Thomas! He little knew what 
eyes were observing him, and what a place he 
would occupy in history. His jolly days are now 
over ; his sleep is not now disturbed by any of his 
friends breaking his chamber door open, and pour- 
ing more claret down his throat. Who would not 
wish that men who enjoyed life so much should 
never have died! But, alas! even militia cow- 
manders are mortal. The Hampshire Grenadiers 
have not escaped the influence of this revolutionary 
century. Amid all our wars and rumors of wars, 
constitutions and despotisms, barricades and 
speeches, the old laced hat, the red coat, the 
bushy wig, the good sword, the bottle of claret, 
and the honest English prejudices, are seen like a 
gallant ship now stranded, and left high and dry 
as the waters have subsided. 

It was but a few weeks ago that one of the very 
few representatives of the ‘* good old times’’ left 
the world which had so changed during the ninety- 
two years of his life. As the old gentleman's 
property descended to ‘‘ heirs unknown,’’ all his 
effects were sold ata public auction. The uncere- 
monious hands of the auctioneer displayed many 
relics of the past, and shouts of laughter from the 
spectators greeted every new memorial, Atlength 
a large box was placed upon the table, and the 
bystanders were very curious to know what it con- 
tained. It was opened, and the poor gentleman's 
grenadier cap, which he had worn sixty years be- 
fore as a captain in the militia, was exposed to the 
gaze of the profane lookers-on. The late proprietor 
had been very proud of it ; it was carefully brushed 
once a week, the gold lace was still bright, but it 
was purchased, amid much merriment, for ten- 
pence, Qh, spirit of Cincinnatus ! 

On looking back, after many years, at his mili- 
tary experiences, Gibbon says they made him an 
Englishman. It must be confessed, however, that 
he had no very elevated ideas of a patriot’s duty. 
Although he might despise the society amongst 
which he was placed, we do not find that his no- 
tions on the public affairs of his time were very 
much superior to those of his fellow-warriors. 
With their port the historian imbibed their prej- 
udices. We look in vain through his letters and 
memoirs for any just and profound thoughts on the 
events of the eighteenth a. 

During his morning drills and evening carousals, 
Gibbon’s mind was still occupied with the design 
of writing sume history. This cherished project 
had been familiar to him through all the changes 
of his life. His early readings, from the period 
when he first began to think at all, were directed 
with this intention. When he was an idle student 
at Oxford, when he ‘was considered as an apostate 
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from the faith of his fathers, when he became a 
Protestant again, when he became a sceptic, in 

uth and manhood—as Protestant, Roman Cath- 
olic, and unbeliever, as a man of letters, and as a 
man of fashion, as a soldier and as a politician, 
the faint voice within still whispered that he was 
to be a historian. This is directly contrary to the 
opinion of Mr. Carlyle and Dr. Johnson, that the 
mind of a man of genius is of a peculiarly plastic 
nature, and that it is in his power to be either a 
great orator, statesman, poet, historian, or what 
he will. 

Look at Cromwell and Milton. Here are two 
men having so striking a family likeness that they 
may be considered brothers ; they were both men 
of genius; men of stern and earnest tempera- 
ments ; men whose days were spent in strange and 
unknown ways, with precipices and deep waters 
on every side; but who were always upheld by a 
solemn enthusiasm and calm determination, that 
made them set at nought all the powers of the 
world. For them the ordinary attractions of life 
had no charms, They were sent into the world 
for other purposes than to cat, drink, and be glad. 
What to them were seventy years of luxury and 
pleasure, if they were to be purchased by an eter- 
nity of misery’ Was the Bible true or false? 
Were heaven and hell truth or lies? They looked 
into their hearts, and a fluttering spirit told them 
that the Bible was true, that heaven and hell were 
true, that life, death, and eternity were true. 
Each then labored under his great Taskmaster’s 
eye. But how different were their lives, and yet 
how much the same! How unlike are their por- 
traits, and yet how like! Yet could Cromwell 
have been anything more than the statesman and 
the soldier? Could Milton have been anything 
but the philosopher and the poet? Was not Crom- 
well essentially a man of action, and Milton not 
less essentially a man of speculation? Could Mil- 
ton have won the battle of Worcester? Could 
Cromwell have written Paradise Lost? It was not 
assuredly for want of opportunities that Cromwell 
was not a great poet, for his youth and early man- 
hood were spent in retirement and obscurity, such 
as were very likely to nurse habits of thought and 
meditation, and induce the mind to apply itself to 
the quiet study of literature and philosophy. We 
know well that Milton devoted his life to study, 
and how conscious even in his early days he was 
of his vocation. The design of some great work, 
which posterity would not let die, was formed in 
youth, health, and happiness, and carried out in 
old age, defeat, blindness, poverty, and ruin. 

Gibbon was neither a Cromwell nor a Milton. 
A hero ought to have an iron strength of mind. 
The historian was made of far different metal: he 
was not a man to face much danger for any cause ; 
to endure misery and obloquy ; to expose himself 
to the bullets of hostile enemies; to look without 
blenching on the dungeon and the scaffold. He 
was not a man to inspire patrivtic sentiments, to 
sympathize with them or to understand them ; he 
cvuld only sneer at the martyr and the patriot. 
From him the oppressor, the conventualist, had 
little to fear; his writings are not the winged 
words that fly to the heart; his life was not the 
life of a hero. He was the advocate of a great 
moral revolution, but he was the unconscious ad- 
vocate; he was not one to make arevolution. His 
scepticism, which has been considered the chief 
blemish in his character and writings, is, in our 
opinion, their principal merit, for this seems to 
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have been the only thing he was earnest about, the 
only thing in which he was honest ; in this there 
was no mistake. To talk about him writing with 
his heart’s blood is absurd, but all the earnestness 
he had in him was exerted when he wrote against 
priests. 

His opinion was—and it is repeated more than 
once both in the history and the memoirs—that 
atheism was much less pernicious than super- 
stition. So said Hume, so said Voltaire, so said 
all the enlightened. In the first chapter of tho 
Siécle de Louis XIV., Voltaire selects out of the 
history of the world four illustrious eras. The first 
period was that of Philip and Alexander; but this 
was a mere local glory ; literature and science shed 
their lustre on Greece alone ; the rest of the earth 
was in darkness. The second age was that of 
Cesar and Augustus, when Cicero, Livy, Virgil, 
and Horace flourished. The third epoch was that 
of the Medici, when Italy awoke from slumber, 
and literature and the fine arts again revived under 
the protection of the merchant princes. But the 
most glorious of all the periods was that of Louis 
the Fourteenth, for then the human reason at- 
tained perfection, and sound philosophy began to 
be known among men. The glory of this, says 
Voltaire, belongs exclusively to France ; it is to 
the eternal honor of France that she has ht 
men how to think, how to reason, how to di 
lieve. It would seem that during the four 
the general idea of virtue changed, and virtue was 
considered to be whatever was peculiarly excellent 
in those different times. The Greeks thought wis- 
dom virtue ; the Romans, valor; the Italians, art. 
It is not said what the French philosophers con- 
sidered virtue, but it is quite evident that they 
thought all virtue consisted in attacking priests, 
sneering at enthusiasm, and bewailing the evils of 
superstition. Reason was their divinity, until at 
length, in the person of a prostitute, it was wor- 
shipped in the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 

ut Gibbon’s religious ideas, after all, differed 
much from those of his brethren in the French 
Philosophic Church. He was at heart a Tory, and 
even an Englishman, although he might believe 
himself to be neither. He hated novelties, and, 
above all, religious novelties ; and it is no exag- 
— to say that one reason of his dislike to 
hristianity was because it was a novelty, and 
supplanted the old ism. Of religion in the 
high sense of the word, he — have no concep- 
tion, but that only made him love the ancient sys- 
tem of worship more. He loved it for its defects. 
His imagination, though powerful, was not of the 
cast to appreciate the elegant mythic poetry, and 
the beautiful philosophic sentiment, that was 
sometimes concealed and sometimes typified in the 
devotion to the gods of the groves, the streams, 
and the mountains. He was strongly attached to 
an intellectual aristocracy ; the religion of Greece 
and Rome, therefore, — to him more ad- 
mirable, only because the select youths who went 
from Rome to study at Athens were taught to smile 
at the belief of the ignorant millions, and the sa- 
cerdotal robe became more venerable merely be- 
cause the philosopher could conscientiously cover 
with its folds the heart of the atheist. The great 
defect in the ancient religion was also the great 
defect of Gibbon. The ancients never had any 
religious doctrines that could elevate human na- 
ture, and Gibbon’s mind was in this respect well 
adapted to sympathize with a creed destitute of 
moral elevation. In his elaborate history, the 
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multitude are always represented as hewers of 
wood and drawers of water; to him there was 
nothing solemn, affecting, or holy, in the dumb 
hearts of the millions ; hence, even the great social 
evils were in his opinion only what were to be ex- 
moe and what ought to be; the ‘‘many’’ must 

beasts of burden; it was ridiculous to think 
that they could ever be anything better: hence he 
makes apologies in the second chapter of his his- 
tory for the system of slavery which was in force 
— the most glorious days of Rome, and which 
was the greatest blemish of the Roman institu- 
tions. 

It is not, then, surprising, however much it may 
be regretted, that the most profound, the most in- 
telligent of the historians of the past should not 
have been a very admirable patriot. One morn- 
ing in the year 1774, as Gibbon was writing about 
the destruction of an army of barbarians, his friend 
and relative, Mr. Elliot, called upon him, and of- 
fered him a seat in Parliament. Such was the 
manner in which members were elected in those 
days. Gibbon then became a senator, and sat in 
the House of Commons during one of the saddest 
periods of English history. If it was one of the 
saddest, it was also one of the most important even 
in the history of the world. It is not every day 
that half the globe is thrown away. 

Now was the time for a man deeply versed in 
ancient literature to teach the squires and mer- 
chants what they ought to do. It was indeed the 
time for men to take an enlarged view of things, 
to reconcile the rights of the subject and the rights 
of the crown, to point out what really conduces to 
the prosperity of empires, and what infallibly leads 
them to the brink of destruction; to show how 
colonies are founded, how the germs of imperial 
greatness are sown in the bosom of a land. All 
that was dear to the philanthropist, the historian, 
and philosopher, was concentrated in that one 
word, America; but, alas’ the truth must be told, 
the New World was to Gibbon only a barren wil- 
derness, and the colonists a few daring rebels : his 
mind was dead to all the greatness of the interests 
involved in the contest between the colonists and 
their mother country. Canitbe believed? These 
words may still be seen in a letter from Gibbon to 
the most intimate of his friends :—*‘ I went into 
Parliament without patriotism and without am- 
bition, and all my views extended to the convenient 
and respectable place of a lord of trade.’’ No Eng- 
lishman surely can read this confession without 
wishing that England may never again have such 
members of Parliament. From such men nothing 
could be expected but the loss of America, and, as 
far as it was in their power, the ruin of England. 

Gibbon considers that the eight sessions he 
spent in Parliament were fur from being disadvan- 
tageous to him, for he was there in ‘a school of 
civil prudence, the first and most essential virtue 
of an historian.”” It was so undoubtedly; un- 
doubtedly there is nothing like experience ; but 
to gain experience by losing America is surely 
paying dear even for this civil prudence. Ought not 
the learning of the Decline and Fall to have pre- 
served its author from the worst prejudices of the 
country squire and the worst faults of the old 
official tory! As he sat silently and moodily as a 
member of the Board of Trade, could he not feel 
that it was unworthy of him to be a jobbing 
man! As his voice swelled the loud cheers which 
arose from the ministerial benches whenever Lord 
North spoke of subduing the rebels by force of 
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arms, and of depriving their towns of all law and 
government, did it never strike him that his own 
times would one day be historical, and that some- 
thing more than the mechanical action of a minis- 
terial tool would be expected from the historian of 
the Roman empire! Were not all his knowledge, 
wit and eloquence, all his high notions of self- 
respect, worth more than a courtier’s sinecure of 
seven hundred a year? Is this the dignity of a 
man of letters, about which he so often talked? 
Is it not even putting the cart before the horse, to 
consider the House of Commons merely as a school 
of civil prudence, in which the historian coul.! 
judge better of the Roman senate? Ought not the 
spectacle of the corruption of the Roman senate 
to have taught him to hate corruption in the Eng- 
lish Parliament? Ought not all the disgraceful 
deeds of the foolish, imbecile, and tyrannical Ro- 
man emperors in the last days of Rome to have 
caused Gibbon to hate folly, imbecility, and tyran- 
ny in his own time and in his own country, whose 
interests he professed to represent? If men are to 
write like Gibbon of past ages, and to act like 
Gibbon in his own days, have we not heard some- 
what too much of the dignity of history, and the 
wisdom of the philosophy that teaches by ex- 
amples ? 

Burke’s memorable bills for Economical Reform, 
and the immortal speech he delivered on introduc- 
ing them, interrupted the agreeable slumbers of 
all the political jobbers, of whom Edward Gibbon 
must be considered one. Gibbon lost his salary, 
and soon afterwards became sick of politics. 

Between Burke and Gibbon there appears to 
have been little sympathy. Sir James Mackintosh 
has said that you could cut all Gibbon’s mind out 
of Burke’s, and he would never have missed what 
was taken away. The fact is you could have done 
nothing of the kind; for the minds of the two 
men were essentially different. The earnest of 
the one was the jest of the other; no two men of 
that century had less resemblance. They were 
both, indeed, rhetoricians; but Burke’s rhetoric 
is of a very superior quality to Gibbon’s; it is pure 
gold, while that of the historian is often only tin- 
sel. Burke’s style, even when most gorgeous, is still 
easy, and almost colloquial ; Gibbon is ever on his 
high-stepping steed ; he could not lay aside his pom- 
pous air even when talking of Mademviselle Curchod 
and the Hampshire Grenadiers. Burke's writings 
breathe the most chivalrous delicacy, and the most 
fervent love of all that is grand, beautiful «nd 
ennobling ; an unhealthy sensual tone pervades the 
whole of Gibbon’s history ; and when he talks of 
love he is often, notwithstanding his gravity, 
almost disgusting. Burke was the most distin- 
guished orator, the most richly imaginative, the 
most comprehensive, the most philosophical that 
ever adorned the House of Commons; and the 
only fault that was found with him during the 
early part of his career was that he spoke too 
much. Gibbon sat in Parliament during the 

atest political conflicts of his generation, the 

ebates were on the most important subjects that 
ever could interest a philosophical historian, on 
subjects relating to the foundation of empires, of 
colonies, of war, of taxation, of the rights of the 
ple, and the rights of the sovereign; on sub- 
jects about which a man deeply read in the his- 


place-| tory of the past could scarcely have thought for 


a@ moment without being able to enlighten the 
merchants and squires at Westminster; but he 
never once opened his lips in any debate, and 
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seemed rather proud of the “‘ humble station of a 
mute.”” Burke was a whig by principle and by 
orofession ; he had, however, been educated in a 
Sean Catholic country, and though sincerely a 
Protestant himself, sympathized deeply with his 
countrymen, who were almost put out of the pale of 
_ freedom ; Gibbon was an English — gentle- 

man, proud of his birth, val of his rank, and in 
his memoirs exults in the dignity of the gentleman 
commoner’s silk gown over the poor bombasin of 
the plebeian student ; yet this man, the tory, the 
born gentleman, the admirer of Lord North, to 
whom he dedicated his history, was also (strange 
anomaly !) a philosopher after the pattern of Vol- 
taire. When the French revolution broke out, 
Gibbon had a severe struggle between his toryism 
and his infidelity. He read Burke’s Reflections 
with the greatest interest, and admired the elo- 
quence and chivalry of this great political pamphlet 
so much, that he said he could almost forgive its au- 
thor’s reverence for church establishments. Burke, 
also, was true to his character. When the first 
volume of Gibbon’s history was published, the orator 
spoke of the style with absolute loathing. 

‘The first part of this elaborate work appeared in 
1776. Although Burke might dislike the style, 
and many of the principles, yet the multitude at 
once received it with enthusiastic approbation. 
Most assuredly it deserved their admiration. If 
the Decline and Fall has great faults, no greater 
praise can be given to it than to say, that, in spite 
of those faults, which would infallibly damn any 
other work at the outset, it is still unhesitatingly 
admitted to be one of the most extraordinary and 
one of the ablest works that the hand of genius 
ever wrote. Burke was undoubtedly a much 

ater man than Gibbon; but it by no means 
follows, that Burke could have written the Decline 
and Fall, 

Considering that Gibbon was what he was, it is 
useless even to dwell upon the objectionable parts 
of his work. All that the author could do he has 
done ; more than this cannot be expected from any 
author. Gibbon has imbued his history with his 
own spirit; its blemishes are the blemishes of his 
mind and heart ; in every lineament of the child we 
see the features of its parent. What could Gibbon 
do more? We have dwelt on what appears to us 
the great defects in his character ; pt defects 
can all be traced in the history ; and were we to 
enter into an elaborate criticism of it we should 
repeat many of these observations. Our space 
will not allow us to attempt an analysis of the 
Decline and Fail, or dwell upon many of the strik- 
ing political problems which arise from an atten- 
tive consideration of the events related in its bril- 
liant pages. 

England is proud of the historical triumvirate, 
Ilume, Robertson, and Gibbon ; but it is evident 
that the popularity of Hume and Robertson is 
waning, and that among men of letters their his- 
tories are less admired than among the multitude. 
It is unjust to blame Gibbon for wanting true 
humanity and real sympathy, without adwitting 
that this want is also to be regretted in the works 
of his two contemporaries. Neither of them give 
us very elevating pictures of human nature. th 
all bear the stamp of the eighteenth century, o 
its lukewarmness, its scepticism, and its indolent 
conventualism., Robertson was, we believe, a sin- 
cere Christian; but he was so much affected by 
the prevailing epidemic, that he cannot gee in 
what he differed his rivals. Churchmen get 
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no better treatment from his hands; and in his 
private letters to Gibbon he echoes the sentiments 
of his correspondent. Whether those works will 
have the immortality that their authors predicted, 
is becoming every day more questionable. The 
public mind is advancing beyond them, so that 
even Hume’s “ careless, inimitable graces” are 
less admired than they were by our fathers. 

But why should Gibbon he placed in this trium- 
virate? ‘There is no historical work, either of an- 
cient or modern times that can be classed with 
the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. It is itself alone, and cannot be paralleled. 
It is not more unlike the histories of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Polybius, Livy, or Tacitus, than it is 
unlike those of Hume, Robertson, Voltaire, Nie- 
buhr, or Macaulay. It is not a national, but a 
European and more thin European work ; it has, 
perhaps, influenced the students of France and 
Germany more than those of England. 

We cannot conceive how Gibbon’s history can 
ever be superseded. ‘There may be men as learned 
as Gibbon ; but learning and industry are not suffi- 
cient to write a great history. There may be men 
of much greater genius ; but we need all the genius, 
all the industry, and all the devotion that this earth 
can afford to think and act in the affairs of our 
own distracted times. The present is too serious, 
the game of existence is too earnest, to allow us to 
spend twenty ycars in writing about the past. 
Learned professors have had to become practical 
politicians. The first volley of the revolutionary 
musketry was the farewell shot over the grave of 
the intellectual aristocrat. Into the most retired 
study, and to the ears of the most epicurean man of 
letters, the shouts of the combatants, and the groans 
of the dying are borne upon the wind, and all who 
have ears are obliged to listen. He may close his 
shutters, fasten his double doors, draw his chair 
comfortably to the fire, and, with his books around 
him, smile superciliously at the hopes, the fears, 
and the aspirations of mankind ; but still a fearful 
ery steals ever, ever onward, not to be deadened 
even by the walls of a dungeon. 

We must accept the Decline and Fail with all its 
defects, and be thankfui for what Gibbon has given. 
He has done his best, and therefore, honor to his 
memory! Ie has left us in this elaborate work a 
history of Rome, a history of his own times, and a 
history of himself. We may perhaps pardon his 
want of reverence, his affectation, his indecencies, 
his little love for the grand and the beautiful, his 
too great love for brute force and successful iniqui- 
ty, for the original spirit in which the work is 
conceived and executed, the spirit-stirring narra- 
tive, the luminous disqiisitions, the wit, the force, 
the imagination, the eloquence that carry the read- 
er on through so many centuries, untired and still 
interested, from the days of Augustus to the fall of 
Constantinople in the fourteenth century. Itisa 
sublime work, a towering pyramid in an intellect- 
ual desert. 

Scepticism, as we have before said, is not the 
worst blemish of this history. No Christian histo- 
rian has ever given such prominence to Christiani- 
ty ; no Christian historian has ever written of re- 
ligion with such power. In his pages, sceptical as 
they are, Christianity is more than a name, a sys- 
tem, or a form ; it is a real living spirit ; there is 
an unconscious devotion even in the unbelief. Gib- 
bon’s ianeligien. lamentable as it may have been, 
was surely better than the religion of his contempt- 
ible souliata, Davis, Chesum, and Travis. 


GIBBON. 
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The last three yolames were written at Lausanne, 
whither he had retired after his parliamentary ca- 
reer had been somewhat ignominiously terminated. 
It is natural for a man of genius to look with love 
and gratitude to the spot where his intellectual 
powers were first awakened, where his ambitious 
projects were first entertained, where he read, 
walked, and meditated, when his aspirations were 
known to himself alone. How cheering every well- 
known object appears! When Gibbon first visited 
Lausanne he was a poor youth, trembling under 
the displeasure of a stern father, full of religious 
crutchets, desirous to find truth, that like the hori- 
zon fled before him ; passionate] fond of miscella- 
neous reading, and living in an ideal world, When 
he next visited Lausanne he was in the bloom of 
manhood, an accomplished scholar, a spirited gen- 
tleman, a man of fashion, happy, gay, good-na- 
tured, somewhat ambitious of shining in Eautee 
rooms, and somewhat vain of his first literary pro- 
duction, a brief French essay, that had been more 
read at Lausanne than in England. When he 
again visited Lausanne his fame was fully estab- 
lished, he was one of the first historians, he had 
been a member of Parliament, the friend and equal 
of statesmen and philosophers ; he had passed the 
middle age, he was rich in the esteem of one or 
two attached friends ; without a prejudice, without 
a care, without an encumbrance, he was lookin 
forward to spend many happy years in the ee 
residence of his youth. When he returned to 
Lausanne for the last time his work was accom- 
plished ; he had mixed for a short while again 
with the world, but it had only made him more 
contented with his retirement; new men, new 
faces occupied the drawing-rooms of London, and 
the benches of Parliament, and the world was too 
busy to pey much attention even to the historian 
of the Decline and Fall. He had left England 
without a sigh, and again hastened back to his re- 
treat ; as his health was good, and his library full 
of books, not a cloud appeared to darken the serene 
evening of his day. But what are the hopes of 
man! Nemesis even pursued the historian. His 
friend Mr. Deyverdun fell prostrate under an 
attack of apoplexy, and Gibbon was left to enjoy in 
solitude the house, with its fine views of the iis 
and mountains. Then, for the first time perhaps 
in his life, he felt the wants of domestic society, 
and learnt that even books were not everything to 
a human being. His conscience smote him ; he 
was rich, but he was not happy; he was famous, 
but he was not happy ; his — may be summed 
up in his own words, ‘“‘I am alone.’’ Alone 
even amid all the beauties of nature, all the 
trophies of intellect; and age, and — in- 
firmit —- And, hark! What noise 
now breaks upon his ears? Surely it is the crack 
of doom ; it is the outbreaking of a terrible subter- 
ranean fire ; it is the explosion of a world. The 
thing called the ‘‘ French Revolution” has com- 
menced, Chaos reigns supreme. Where fair cul- 
tivated land but lately was, with its stately palaces 
and time-honored towers, the stormy ocean is 
raging, and the waves break even against the 
Swiss mountains, whither many come for refuge 
from the storm. Lausanne is filled with French 
exiles ; that peaceful little town is disturbed by a 
strange spirit ; the inhabitants are trembling with 
fear of bankruptcy and ruin, and Gibbon, expecting 
to hear the revolutionary drum in the streets, has 
his books and clothes packed up, that he may fly 
immediately to England. 





EDWARD GIBBON. 


No pages are more humiliating than those at the 
conclusion of the first part of the Decline and Fall. 
Never was ager pd more put to shame ; never 
was the folly of the wise more exemplified. The 
most difficult part of the historians labor appeared 
to be somugihed a splendid narrative of the 
events of five hundred years had been magnifi- 
cently brought to a period with the fall of the 
Roman empire in the West. The author, on lay- 
ing down his pen, attempts to cast a philosophic 
eye on the past, the present, and the future ; and 
while pondering on the causes that produced the 
downfall of Rome, and the destruction of ancient 
civilizatién, considers whether the like causes may 
not exist in the eighteenth century, and whether, 
should they be found, they might not produce the 
like effects. He says a patriot ought to prefer ex- 
clusively the interest and glory of his native land ; 
but a philosopher may be permitted to enlarge his 
views, and consider all the nations of Europe as 
one great republic. What, then, is the great phi- 
losopher to dot The savage nations being the 
common enemies of the human race, the philoso- 
pher must anxiously inquire whether Europe be 
still threatened with the calamities by which im- 
perial Rome was destroyed. 

This is surely a weighty question. The reader, 
by his comfortable fireside, naturally is very anx- 
ious to know whether any barbarous Goths, Huns, 
and Tartars are still roaming about their forests, 
and threatening to burst down upon the cities 
where civilization and art, literature and comfort 
are found. Nobody likes the idea of having his 
peaceful home invaded by some huge Goth, his 
wealth taken from him, and his dear wife and 
children butchered before his eyes. Now, if ever 
Gibbon, the greatest of historians, the most illus- 
trious professor of ‘* the philosophy that teaches 
by examples,’’ ought to prove himself a sage ; here 
is a problem indeed for a philosopher to solve. 

The review of Europe during the Roman Empire 
and Europe in the eighteenth century, shows 
clearly, according to this great historian, how 
Rome fell, and how we at the present day are safe 
from such fearful misfortunes. The Romans knew 
not the extent of their danger ; the countries be- 
yond the Rhine and the Danube were filled by 
mighty tribes of hunters and shepherds, the sworn 
enemies of peace, civilization, and industry. The 
frontiers of Gaul were disturbed by revolutions that 
occurred in China, The Huns, flying before their 
enemies, caused other tribes to fly before them ; 
and thus column after column of savages, with ever 
increasing weight, pressed on the Roman Empire. 
Such can no longer be the case. The north is in 
complete repose. Germany, instead of a few rude 
villages, has two thousand three hundred walled 
towns ; three great Christian kingdoms, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Poland, have been founded ; colonies 
have been extended even so far as the Gulf of Fin- 
land ; thence to the ocean there is now the power- 
ful and civilized empire of Russia ; the plough, the 
loom, the forge are seen on the banks of the Volga, 
the Oby, and the Lena ; the fiercest of the Tartar 
bands have been taught to tremble and to obey ; 
and all that remains of the empire of barbarism 
is the miserable remnant of the Calmucks or 
Usbecks, who may be almost counted, and cannot 
certainly occasion the least fear to Europe as it 
now is, divided into twelve powerful kingdoms, 
three respectable commonwealths, and a variety 
of smaller states. Ifa savage conqueror were now 
to issue from the deserts of 'y, he would have 
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to vanquish successively “‘ the robust peasants of 
Russia, the numerous armies of Germany, the 
galant nobles of France, and the intrepid freemen 
of Britain ; and even should all these living bul- 
warks against barbarism fail us, ten thousand 
vessels could still convey us all to America, and 
thus Europe might still flourish in the New World. 
And then the invention of gunpowder has given 
she civilized man the command of air and fire, the 
two most powerful agents of Nature ; mathematics, 
chemistry, mechanics, architecture, have also been 
ap lied to the service of war ; cannon and fortifica- 
ti as are impregnable defences against the Tartar 
e valry ; and all these different facts ptove that 
Europe is secure from any further irruption of 
barbarians, since, before they can conquer, they 
must cease to be barbarous,” 

Such was the conclusion to which Gibbon had 
arrived. Surely it is a very comfortable one ; and 
doubtless was very pleasing to the readers of the 
first editions of his work. 

In the December of the year eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight, two volumes of another great 
history, by a distinguished scholar, writer, and 
philosopher, whose intellectual, though not his 
moral characteristics have perhaps a resemblance 
to those of Gibbon, were given to the world. The 
concluding paragraph of these two volumes con- 
tains two or three remarkable passages, which 
may with some profit, if also with some mortifica- 
tion, be compared with the last pages of which 
we have given a slight abstract. We read in this 
second volume of Macaulay’s history, that “ Eu- 
rope has been threatened with subjugation by bar- 
barians, compared with whom the barbarians 
who marched under Attila and Alboin were en- 
lightened and humane.” What! Then there are 
still barbarians endangering civilization, notwith- 
standing that the Goths, and the Huns, and the 
Tartars are no more; and in less than seventy 
years after Gibbon’s brilliant song of triumph, even 
the cannons, fortifications, and walled towns. have 
been no protection from the inroads of the savages ! 
Where was the Ee teaching by examples? 
Did it teach Gibbon, its great apostle, where to 
look for the enemies of civilization? Philosophy 
was engaged in contemplating its own perfections, 
and exulting in its own wisdom, when the flood of 
barbarism burst its banks, and threatened to inun- 
date the earth. But whence did these barbarians 
come! Not from the northern countries of Europe 
and Asia; the waters of the Bosphorus were not 
disturbed by the rude fleets of savage tribes ; these 
assailants came not from the North, nor the South, 
neither from beyond the Volga, nor from the 
deserts of Arabia ; they had no barbarous names, 
spoke no barbarous dialect, they were neither 

isigoths, Ostrogoths, Gepidz, Suevi, Vandals, nor 
Heruli. Whence, then, did they come? They 
could not spring from out the earth, for this theory 
about the origin of mankind philosophers have now 
abandoned. They came from the very temple of 
civilization, from the very cities where all that 
was — learned, luxurious, and refined was 
assembled ; from the very neighborhood in which 
philosophers were meditating and writing treatises 
on progress and perfectibility, where great states- 
men were piously believing that they governed 
the world, where great orators were haranguing, 
divines preaching, and philanthropists thinking 
that everything was as it should be. These bar- 
bariaris were at our firesides, in the midst of all 
that was great and glorious. We neglected them, 
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as Rome neglected the savage that prowled beyond 
her frontiers. We are now contending against 
them with weapons, we trust, more efficacious than 
the pilum of the Roman soldier. The great ques- 
tion of the nineteenth century seems to be, how 
are these barbarians to be civilized? May we act 
sa and wisely, and thus escape the fate of 
ome ! 


From the Independent. 
OCTOBER LEAVES. 


Like a calm spirit walking on alone 
To fated martyrdom, pale Autumn brings 
To me a strange enchantment. In its tone 
I hear a deeper melody than springs, 
When the gay robin sings, 
From every bird and breeze that May can call its 
own. 


Soft quiet reigns—repose is everywhere ; 
The gold-hued weeping elm droops motionless ; 
The broad-winged sloop upon the river there 
Moves, but the motion which it may possess 
Adds to the dreaminess, 
While lazily the smoke curls through the misty air. 


A glorious garment of a thousand dyes 
Mantles ix beauty every bush and tree ; 
The ash in purple with the maple vies ; 
The tulip flecked with golden spots I see, 
And light on all pours free, 
The half-unearthly light that falls from Autumn 
skies. 


Yon fire-robed forest sweeping down the height 
Which skirts the mighty Hudson towards the main, 
Seems, in the magic splendor of this light, 
A routed host with banners borne in vain, 
And red with battle stain, 
Dashed over that wild steep in overwhelming flight. 


Thoughts do not always come when I desire ; 
But when, commissioned, the Frost-angel dips 
His pencil, then I feel the kindlings of that fire— 
Feed on that beauty nothing can eclipse 
And nothing can inspire, 
But the impassioned kiss which now is on my lips. 


Yet can the vision of this tidal river, 
Which mirrors bright the glorious hues of Fall, 
Banish her image which forgets me never? 
Can the cloud-cleaving Palisades inwall 
That love, first born of all, 
Which shall throb through this bounding heart for- 
ever? 


O mother ! these are matchless scenes, I know, 
Rich in old legends and historic lore ; 
But round that home where first I felt the glow 
Of heaven-lent song, which keeps thy love in store, 
There lingers something more— 
The joy of other days my heart will not let go. 


This strong thirst for the beautiful I drew 
From thee ; thy songs thy lips won me to learn 
In childhood, soon gave birth to thoughts anew, 
Which now, to worship at that altar turn, 
On which, first taught to burn, 
They mounted to the stars, and heavenward, home- 
ward flew. 


I think with sorrow on thy sufferings, 
But cheering thoughts bring balm-drops to the pain ; 
Thou hast a hope to which thy spirit clings, 
A faith too strong and earnest to be vain ; 
And angels to sustain 
Thy strength, spread o’er thy path their oa 
in . KC. 


wings. 
Yonkers, Oct. 22, 1852. 
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From the Spectator, Sept. 18. 
TILE ANGLO-SAXON CROSS-MIGRATION. 


Britisu statesmanship must not console itself 
with the idea that it can permanently purchase 
quiet by staving off great frontier questions. The 
Order of the Lone Star is not the only movement 
going on in the colonial world ; it is rather a great 
type of a general movement; and that commotion 
is visiting British territory in forms too active to 
be pas | 

The colonists of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
are not inclined to be content with that settlement 
of the Fishery question which has created so much 
satisfaction in Downing Street. The colonists 
understand the practical bearing of the settlement, 
and they see that it isa delusion. The Downing 
Street triumph lies in having obtained a conces- 
sion from America, in return for the concession 
made to America; the English diplomatists have 
obtained from America the right to fish in Amer- 
icau waters, and they have conceded to the Amer- 
icans the right to fish in English waters. But the 
right to fish where the fish are not found is an ex- 
ceedingly small equivalent for the right to fish 
where the fish are. The owner of the trout stream 
who permits his neighbor to angle in his waters 
on condition that he may angle for trout in the 
neighbor’s rookery, has achieved that kind of 
triumph which the English diplomatist gained ; but 
the fishermen of Nova Scotia know better than to 
be very much delighted with permission to fish in 
a rookery. They ultogether deprecate that *‘ set- 
tlement”’ of the question, and they stand by the 
old treaty. To the Lieutenant-Governor of their 
colony they speak in terms of exhortation ; to the 
queen they use terms very like remonstrance. It 
is evident that they are angry. The next thing 
will be, that if they cannot obtain from tee 
protection against American encroachments—if 
they cannot be guaranteed a substantive existence 
without being over-ridden by their formidable 





neighbor—they are not unlikely to supersede that 
oppression by joining the oppressor—to over-ride | 
American encroachment by annexation with Amer- 
ica. It is true, as we have shown when the 
question was mooted some years back, that the 
British colonists, ou the whole, would not gain by 
that kind of process ; but there is no doubt that 
now their anger is raised. [¢ is a mistake of 
diplomacy and statesmanship in the present day to 
overlook the operation of temper in great political 
movements. Nations have tneir spleen and their 
headstrong impatience as well as individuals ; and 
ifa colony finds that the mother country will not 
make a return for its allegiance, it is very likely to 
throw off that for which no quit-rent is paid. 
With this menacing aspect of a British colony 
in North America it is impossible to avoid coupling 
another cloud coming over the destiny of a British 
colony in the opposite hemisphere. A regular 
stream of emigration has set in from New York to 
the Gold Diggings of Victoria in Australia; 
‘another batch,’’ numbering 233, sailed on the 
29th of last month; to be followed by five ships 
of considerable size, already announced. The 
Americans are attracted by the gold but they 
carry with them something else than avarice, and 
they will find something besides the metal. They 
carry with them a spirit of political propagandism, 
great ambition, and good rifles. They will find 
there, the Anti-Convict League, a widespread 





and continually expanding spirit of democracy, 





CROSS-MIGRATION.—MILITARY CHANGES. 


and the Five-star banner of the Australian colo- 
nies. 

While hundreds of thousands are leaving our 
own shores to settle in America, it would be im- 
possible for the government of this country to ex- 
clude a few thousands of Yankees from British 
territory. There is, however, this difference in 
the moral effect of the migration. The emigrants 
from England to the United States adopt their 
country and merge themselves into it; the emi- 
— from the United States have been in the 

abit of adopting the country to themselves and 
merging it in their own great republic. It is true, 
indeed, that the Yankees are not very likely to 
cast loose the Australias from their moorings and 
convey them bodily to the American main ; but 
they are likely enough to raise that great idea of fed- 
eration which has already been adumbrated in Aus- 
tralia itself. 

Nor can we, although this survey has been made 
before, omit a glance at the actual position of the 
Cape ; where General Cathcart has recently insulted 
the colonists by threatening to withdraw ‘‘ my 
army.’’ Such a measure as that which he has 
threatened would be equivalent to a severance of the 
connexion by the act of Great Britain herself. It 
is not probable that the government will carry out 
that threat ; but how detrimental is it to British 
influence that the threat should remain on record ! 
Sir Harry Smith, with ten thousand troops, besides 
volunteers, levies, and other auxiliaries, has carried 
on the war against the natives for some years. 
General Cathcart superseded him for the purpose 
of terminating the war forthwith ; it still goes on ; 
und after this protracted struggle the colonists are 
threatened with being abandoned. An American, 
it is said, has before offered, for the pay of a very 
much smaller force, to exterminate all the Blacks 
within practical range of the British settlements ; 
and there is little doubt that a Yankee contractor, 
with a band of Yankee condottieri, could ac- 
complish that feat. The people of the Cape may 
contrast this offer with the threat of her majesty’s 
representative. At the present time the offi- 
cials of the colony are carrying on their fune- 
tions under many circumstances of illegality ; 
another method of beating down the influence of 
the British government. Altogether, the feeling 
of allegiance at the Cape of Good Hope has become 
@ very abstract virtue indeed, without any very 
good substantial grounds to justify it in the eyes 
of political sceptics. Monarchy, which can do no 
good, is paling its ineffectual fire in various parts 
of the British dominions before the flaring ‘ go- 
ahead’”’ ‘‘ devouring element” of active Yankeeism. 
It is not only on the shores of Cuba, on the fertile 
fields of the Lobos Islands, that English statesman- 
ship has to encounter this obtrusive spirit ; it will 
have to be encountered before long upon the outposts 
of the British empire ; and now is the time, before 
matters have gone past remedy, for English states- 
men to repair their past omissions, and make good 
a real footing amongst the colonies. 





From the Spectator, 25th Sept. 
MILITARY CHANGES IN EUROPE. 


Wuite Louis Napoleon is canvassing the south 
of France for imperial suffrages, the police have 


orders to carry out a more searching and strict 
disarming of the people. Persons, it is remarked 
in an order to several Mairies, arms under 


an idea that they have a right to do so, because 











CHINA MOBILIZED. 


they have purchased them, or have possessed them 
for a long time ; but the police are to disabuse 
them of that delusion, by taking away the arms. 
This is but one stage, and it is a very advanced 
stage, in that process which is disarming the 
French people, and at the same time more and 
more separating from the people a standing army 
to monopolize the possession of arms. The utility 
of such a separated, non-national army, we saw on 
the 2d of December. But the Lion is so much in 
love with the Virgin Empire, that it consents to 
have its claws pared again, even down to the roots. 

There is a peculiar circumstance in this disarm- 
ing of France, for which we do not remember an 
exact precedent in the history of the world. In 
recent years, until the present administration, 
France was a state in which the bulk of the 
nation possessed some share of material power ; 
in that respect differing on the one side from Eng- 
land, where a standing army has existed ever since 
the war, and from the great states of Europe on 
the other side, where such enormous armies 
have been constructed for the military occupation 
of Europe. France joins that system, and thus 
not only introduces a certain sort of uniformity of 
plan, common to Austria and to England, and now 
unbroken by France lying between, but also brings 


to our very door that system of mili overn- 
ment which already extends from the White Sea 
to Cape Spartivento. It is needless to point out 
the immense engine which a Continental alliance 


might bring to bear against England from coasts 
within sight of her own shores, or the excessive 
uncertainty introduced into all future calculations 
by the impossibility of trusting to our immediate 


neighbor 

it is a fact not less remarkable, nor less consola- 
tory, that although death has deprived us of the 
chief who vindicated the power of England against 
the last combination that threatened her, he 
bequeathed to us the aid of his advice and influence 
in departing from that system which has been 
common to land and to Austria, as it is now to 
the whole of one from Connemara to the Car- 
pathians. It is true that the formation of a 
militia is but in embryo—that we have only made 
a beginning ; still we have made that beginning. 
And if some hesitancy and misgiving beset public 
men, whose instincts, almost more than their rea- 
son, made them fall in with that reform, the unex- 
pected concurrence which the hesitators gave to 
each other on the main object, with the subsequent 
march of events, will help to strengthen an opinion 
which has sprung up without any — 
theory, in its concrete and practical shape. All 
parties are united in the reform, save one, or rather 
a section of one. The late ministers introduced 
a Militia Bill, and the present ministers have 
carried one, confessedly as a beginning. Mr. 
Disraeli has the credit of having explicitly recog- 
nized the necessity of restoring to the people a 
greater familiarity with the disciplined use of 
arms. Lord Palmerston has proclaimed a national 
trust in all classes of the people. The last par- 
liamentary speech made by the Duke of Wellington 
was one, practical and pertinent, in support of the 
Militia Bill; his last official act at the Horse 
Guards was in the issue of certain regulations for 
the militia; and we believe that his last public 
act was made, as lord-lieutenant of his county, in 
the enrolment of the militia. 

Not too early, therefore, England may be said 
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the Anglo-Saxon family, to which her great colo- 
nial offshoot of the United States has adhered 
throughout. Whatever questions may arise as to 
the military merits of sections of that force, the 
militia al volunteer army of the Union, some 
large facts are indisputable. By its veterans it is 
endeared to the traditions of that young republic. 
By its vast numbers, not far short, we believe, of 
two millions, and by its allocation over the whole 
territory, it defies the foreign invader, as it forbids 
surprise by the internal traitor. By the conquests 
on the southern border of the Union, from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, it attests the military 


Y | capacity of its men and officers. By the excellent 


discipline and conduct of the principal divisions, 
when they have been tried, it has shown how, in 
a cultivated community, a citizen soldiery is a 
guarantee of order. The institution of a citizen 
soldiery, in one form or other, is associated with 
the best periods of the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
family, in Europe not less than America. It does 
not, indeed, present to a centralized official gov- 
ernment so handy a tool for ruling a country from 
the closet as a mercenary army ; vt it presents a 
less concentrated body to be attacked and conquered 
—or corrupted. Statesmen may experience a little 
more trouble in dealing with a nation self-guarded, 
and therefore possessing a self-guaranteed indepen- 
dence; but that is only another expression for 
saying that a really independent people demands 
higher and more active statesmanship for its gov- 
ernance; and England has shown that she is 
capable of producing such statesmen on occasion. 
It is satisfactory to notice, therefore, that simulta- 
neously with the rounding off of the Continental 
system of standing armies, England is breaking 
away from that system, and beginning her return 
to the healthy and sound system of her race. 





From the Spectator, 25th Sept. 
CHINA MOBILIZED. 


Awone us there are strange events ; Continental 
revolutions, the ups and downs of empire, the flight 
of vast numbers across the Atlantic and Pacifie in 
search of gold ; but an event stranger than these 
is si nearly unnoticed in the Eastern hemi- 
sphere. We are amazed at the exodus from Ire- 
land—the going out of the Celtic population ; but 
what is that to the going out of the Chinese peo- 
ple? The stationary empire in motion at last ; 
the populace of the Celestials moved by a common 
impulse swarming into the gold-bearing regions of 
the outsidest barbarians! Nearly a hundred years 
ago, Goldsmith treated the town to the imaginary 
experiences of a Chinaman in England: had he 
lived in our day, he might have learned the actual 
impressions of a son of the Flowery Land; and 
Montesquieu might have personally tested the truth 
of his own remark, that the Chinese are ‘‘ le peu- 
ple le plus fourbe de la terre.” It is no longer a 
miracle to see a Chinaman of ‘ breezy breeches”’ 
in any latitude. They have broken the bonds of 
habit and gone forth, and are now in every land 
They swarm in the islands of the Pacific ; they 
serve in Australia ; they sit down in the cities on 
the Western coasts of South America ; they colo- 
nize portions of California; a junk has even an- 
chored in the Thames, and a live Mandarin figured 
at the great Exhibition. 

A few facts will illustrate this notable migration 
of a people who have been singularly home-keep- 


to be restored to the more wholesome practice of | ing 
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Hitherto, according to Mr. M’Culloch, Chinese 
emigration has been mainly from the province of 
Fo-kien, opposite Formosa ; and has consisted more 
of exploring and trading parties than permanent 
absentees. ‘Thus the Chinese for several centuries 
worked the silver and diamond mines of Borneo 
and visited Celebes. But now the sources of the 
emigration have extended, and embrace the neigh- 
boring province. It was remarked by Mr. Asa 
Whitney, in explaining his projected railway from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, that the islands in the 
latter ocean afforded a vast outlet for the surplus 
population of China ; and he expressed his belief 
that the Chinese would swarm out and occupy 
these islands. They have outstripped the expecta- 
tions of Mr. Whitney; they have occupied Cali- 
fornia with detachments of their myriads. Four 
years have sufficed to bring nearly thirty thousand 
Chinamen to San Francisco ; to find them writing 
letters to the newspapers, and raising villages 
named after the chief towns of their native land. 
In 1848, there were in San Francisco only two men 
and one woman from China; by the end of 1849, 
these had increased to nearly 300 men and two 
women ; in 1850, they numbered upwards of 4000 
men and seven women; in 1851, this number had 
increased to 7500; and by August, 1852, there 
had arrived altogether in that year 20,000 China- 
men, making a grand total in California of 27 500 ; 
but allowances for deaths and further migrations, 
reduced these to 27,058 men and twenty women. 
These emigrants come from the Canton river, and 
the rising port of Shanghai. They live and work 
together, chiefly in the mines ; — that their 
old habits of acting as commercial middlemen have 
been broken through. 

This efermous Chinese migration is a portentous 
sign of the great activity of the world. Here is 
the reign of Confucius coming to an end ; here is 
a Mongol element to mingle in the composite Yan- 
kee character; here is an active, enterprising, 
astute population for Polynesia, opening up endless 
vistas for future commerce. ‘The Western Pacific 
will yet see a great historical people on its shores. 

The share of England in this striking change— 
in this mobilization of China—is obvious. We 
have not only opened the Canton river for our- 
selves, but forthe Chinese. Macartney, Amherst, 
Pottinger, have delivered the people from the bond- 
age of the ages; and, like all other nations, the 
Chinese are consciously mingling in the march of 
the world towards unknown and unlooked-for des- 
tinies. The Americans have continued what we 
began ; they too are visiting China, but as friends, 
not coercers ; and, however any Chinese philoso- 

her might mistrust the race which entered Texas 
in such friendly guise, he would find some diffi- 
culty in persuading his countrymen to give up the 
golden intercourse, on the ground that at no dis- 
tant date China might prove to be to America what 
India is to England. 





From the Examiner. 
CLAIM TO THE LOBOS ISLANDS. 


Our powerful contemporary, the Times, has 
replied to our article on the Lobos Islands with its 
usual ingenuity, but with something less than its 
usual strength. The Times says we were not 
correct in asserting that the Peruvians made no 
claim to the islands until it was found that their 
guano was in demand, for that such claim had 
been made by the Spaniards, whose title the 
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Peruvians inherited. The Peruvians may assert 
that the Spaniards made a claim of sovereignty, 
but Peruvian assertion is no evidence, nor do we 
find any better support to the claim in the old 
anonymoug maps and charts. The evidence of 
names is still more worthless ; for by it the Dutch 
might as well lay claim to New Holland or Van 
Dieman’s Land, as the Peruvians to the Lobos 
rocks, 

It is hoped that the American government may 
think there is some difference between catching 
cod and gathering fruit. The illustration is not 
happy, for it is not appropriate. There are no 
cod-fish near the shores of the Lobos Islands, or 
indeed throughout the whole Pacific Ocean, and if 
there were, codfish are taken in the water, and 
seals which once abounded on the Lobos Islands, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred are taken 
not in the water, but on the dry land. The par- 
allel which is attempted to be drawn between the 

roduction of guano and fruit is in like manner 
inappropriate. As far as man is concerned, guano 
is a spontaneous product, but all fruits worth 
having are the produce of man’s toil. We donot 
object to the Peruvians reaping where they have 
sown, but we greatly object to their reaping where 
they have neither sowed nor tilled. 

We made no claim of sovereignty in the Lobos 
Islands for the Americans, nor do we see that they 
have made any for themselves. What we did 
claim was a common right to the spontaneous 
product of the Lobos Islands for all nations, just 
as we should claim a common right of navigating 
the waters of the Pacific. The duty laid on 
guano by the Peruvian government is rapacious 
and exorbitant. Had it, instead of this, been mod- 
erate, it seems not unlikely that in consideration 
of proximity, like the Sound dues exacted by 
Denmark, it would have been submitted to, 
however hypothetical the right; but while it 
enhances the cost of a now necessary commodity 
by 100 per cent., the Peruvian government may 
rely on it that it will not long be endured. 

in what we have said on this subject we have 
had no intention to advocate either the peculiar 
‘« rights,’’ or the peculiar ‘* wrongs’’ of America. 
The law of nations is not an affair especially of 
one side of the Atlantic more than of another. 
We argued for the common rights of all nations ; 
and all that we saw in the conduct of the Amer- 
ican government was a struggle for them through 
the only channel open to it, its own special inter- 
ests. Had the Americans made an exclusive 
claim to the Lobos Islands, we should have been 
just as ready to oppose so impudent a demand, as 
we have been to expose the impertinent rapacity 
of Peru. 





POLICY OF PEACE-INSURANCE. 
Lo ! Masses mumbled to the cannon’s roar, 
And Eagles by embroidered bishops blest ; 
Soldiers and priests combined on Gallia’s shore ; 
These hate our faith, and those our name detest. 
Is this a time to sit, unarmed, at rest? 
When scribes too, free to utter little more, 
England with menace unrebuked defy ; 
Pooh, pooh ! drab cockneys, give your twaddle o’er, 
Inviting war. How soon, should foemen come, 
You ’d cease that cant, to scream, with mouths awry, 
For those defenders whom you now decry ! 
Ne’er let us beat again Aggression’s . 
And trust there ’s no attack for us in store ; 
Meanwhile, my friends, we ’ll keep our powder 
dry ! Punch. 


























THE COTTON CROP.—THE FAITH OF THE POETS. 


From the Economist. 
THE COTTON CROP. 


Tue cotton crop of the United States, for the 

year — August 31, 1852, has reached the un- 
recedented quantity of 3,015,029 bales, being 

F9.772 bales of increase upon the crop of last year, 
and 918,323 bales of increase upon that of the 
year preceding, and 628,051 bales more than the 
average crop of the last six years. Large, how- 
ever, as this crop has been, it is one of the most 
remarkable facts in connection with the present 
state of trade, that it has not proved more than 
sufficient to supply the extraordinary demand of 
the year. Stocks, in place of having increased, 
as would have been expected, had such a crop been 
anticipated, are everywhere somewhat less than 
they were a year ago. At Liverpool on Friday 
last, the stock was reduced to 560,900 bales, 
against 576,700 bales on the same day last year, 
notwithstanding an importation into that port alone 
of 1,736,431 bales since the Ist of January, against 
1,456,964 bales during the same period in 1851; 
and, what is even more remarkable, considering 
the unusual supply, the price is now about one 
penny per lb., or 20 ar cent. higher than it was 
a year ago. One of the most striking ways in 
which the increased trade of the present year can 
be stated, is by the fact, that whereas the weekly 
consumption of cotton in 1851 reached 31,800 
bales, yet up to the present time in this year it 
has reached no less than 39,500 bales. In round 
figures, then, we may say that 40,000 bales a week, 
or 2,000,000 bales at least per annum, are required 
now for British consumption alone. 

This remarkable increase of consumption has 
been effected, probably, not so much by an actual 
increase of the number of spindles in existence, as 
by the increased speed englied generally to all ex- 
isting mills. But when we reflect upon the fact 
that the supply of the present year has been so 
much larger than has ever before been received, 
or than can be fairly expected from the actual field 
of sage on an average of years, and that in 
addition to our present power of consumption, 
there are at this moment extensive mills in the 
course of erection, we must admit that few ques- 
tions connected with the trade of this country are 
calculated to excite more anxious speculation as to 
the future, than that of an adequate supply of this 
important raw material of our largest industry. 

And while so remarkable an extension has taken 
place in the consumption of cotton in this country, 
that of other countries has scarcely been less. In 
the United States the consumption of the year 
1850-51 was 404,000 bales ; that of 1851-52 just 
concluded, has been 603,000 bales. Again, to 
France the direct shipments from the United States 
have been more in the present, by 120,017 bales, 
than last year; and those to the Northern and 
other parts of Europe have been more by 84,435 
bales ; and it is now beyond doubt that, both in 
the United States and in the markets of Europe, 
the stocks are somewhat less than they were a 


year ago. 

What the crop of the current year may be is, 
under these circumstances, a question which can- 
not but excite considerable anxiety. Even with 
another three millions of bales, it is plain that we 
should have no more than is required for the pres- 
ent consumption ;—with anything less, the indus- 
try would be considerably hampered and incon- 
venienced. Noone will now dispute the capability 
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of the existing amount of labor and cultivation to 
produce that necessary crop—under a combination 
of very favorable circumstances. The facts of last 
ear have proved the possibility of what would 
ave been doubted before. Nor will any one dis- 
pute the fact that the capabilities of production are 
annually increasing; and that the crop of each 
succeeding year will, all other circumstances 
being the same, be larger than the preceding. 
At the same time, it is impossible to look at the 
table of annual production, without being re- 
minded of the numerous causes which influence 
the extent of the cotton crop and affect the annual 
roduction. During the last six years the crop 
as fluctuated from 1,778,000 bales to 3,015,000 
bales, having been in one of the intermediate years 
2,728,000 bales, and in the next succeeding only 
2,096,000 bales. Now, undoubtedly, one of the 
most important contingencies which lead either to 
a large or a small crop, is the state of the weather 
during the autumn months, and the period when 
the picking is arrested by the arrival of frost. 
This contingency has yet to be encountered with 
regard to the growing crop ; and, therefore, while 
we have no doubt that the cultivation of the pres- 
ent year is sufficient to produce even a larger crop 
than the last, it is al too early to arrive atany 
definite opinion as to what the actual crop will be, 
and it is obvious that this uncertainty must con- 
tinue at least for some time to come. 
We add here the total stocks of cotton in Europe 
after au increased receipt of 455,000 bales :— 





30th Sept., 1851. 30th Sept., 1852. 
Bales. Bales. 
Great Britain, ..... 680,000 590,000 
ere 39,000 A9,000 
Remainder of Europe, . 61,000 78,000 
730,000 717,000 


To those who are familiar with cotton statistics, 
these figures may well occasion grave considera- 
tion, for stupendous as is the expansion of manu- 
factures in this country, it will be found that the 
agerogate per centage increase in the consumption 
of cotton in foreign Kurope ee even its rapid 
extension in Great Britain. hen it is found that 
after the largest crop ever collected in the United 
States, and with average production in other coun- 
tries, the stocks of cotton are less than they were 
twelve months ago, the momentous question arises, 
how is this demand for cotton to be supplied? 
Until recently, the advices from the United States 
have justified the hope that the crop now on the 
ground would have produced a yield even larger 
than the last crop ; but from circumstances (which 
it is unnecessary to detail) such expectations can 
no longer be entertained, and the most recent and 
trustworthy reports from the cotton-growing dis- 
tricts show, that while in the New Orleans section 
the general aspect of their crop is not unsatisfac- 
tory, yet in the Atlantic States the appearance of 
the plant has become so unpromising, that already 
apprehensions exist that the total product of the 
crop may be materially less than that of last year. 





THE FAITH OF THE POETS. 


I stePt and dreamed that Life was Beauty ; 
I woke and found that Life was Duty ; 

Was then thy dream a shadowy lie? 

Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 

And thou shalt find thy dream to be 

A noonday light and truth to thee. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
WOOL FROM PINE-TREES. 


INTERESTING accounts have recently appeared in 
foreign journals of a novel branch of industry 
carried on in Silesia, combining so much of in- 

nuity and utility, as to render a summary of the 
information very acceptable to those who are seek- 
ing for new sources of employment or of profit. It 
appears that, in the neighborhood of Breslau, on a 
domain known as Humboldt Mead, there are two 
establishments alike remarkable : one is a factory 
for converting the leaves or spines of the pine-tree 
into a sort of cotton or vhs in the other, the 
water which has served in the manufacture of this 
vegetable wool is made use of as salutary baths for 
invalids. They were both erected under the direc- 
tion of Herr von Pannewitz, one of the chief forest- 
inspectors, and the inventor of a chemical process, 
by means of which a fine filamentous substance can 
be obtained from the long and slender leaves of the 
pine. This substance has been called Holz wolle, 
wood-wool, from a similarity in its quality to that 
of ordinary wool ; it may be curled, felted, or spun 
in the same way. 

The Pinus sylvestris, or Scotch fir, from which 
this new product is derived, has been long esteemed 
in Germany for its many valuable qualities ; and, 
instead of being left to its natural growth, is cul- 
tivated in plantations of forest-like extent. In this 
way, many parts of a vast, dreary, sandy surface 
are turned to ye account, for the tree grows 
rapidly on a light soil, imparting to it solidity and 
consistency, and affords shelter to the oak, which, 
under such favorable circumstances, acquires such 
_ of development as to outgrow its protector. 
About the fortieth year of its growth, the pine 
yields considerable quantities of resin; and the 
value of the wood for building purposes, and for 
constructions immersed in water, is well known. 
Mr. Pannewitz has, however, added another to its 
list of useful applications ; and if the leaves can 
be employed as Zesetthed, the Pinus sylvestris may 
become an object of culture in countries where it is 
now neglected. 

The acicular leaves of firs, pines, and conifers 
in general, are composed of a bundle, or fasciculus, 
as a botanist would say, of extremely fine and 
tenacious ‘fibres, which are surrounded and held 
together by thin pellicles of a resinous substance. 
If this substance be dissolved by a process of coc- 
tion, and the employment of certain chemical 
arepaie, the fibres can then be easily separated, 
washed, and cleansed from all foreign matter. 
According to the mode of treatment, the woolly 
substance is fine or coarse, and is employed as 
wadding in the one case, and in the other as stuff- 
ing for mattresses. Such, in a few words, is an 
explanation of Mr. Pannewitz’s discovery. He has 
preferred the Pinus sylvestris to other species be- 
cause of the greater length of its spines ; but there 
is reason to believe that it is not the only kind 
which may be worked with advantage. 

There is said to be no danger in stripping the 
trees, even wile young, as they only need the 
whorl of spines to be left ut the extremity of each 
branch, in order to continue their growth ; all the 
other leaves may be removed without damage. 
The gathering should take place while they are in 
their green state, for at no other time can the 
woolly substance be extracted. This operation, 
which takes place but once in two years, affords 
employment and pretty good wages to a number 
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of poet people, some of whom will collect two 
hundred pounds in a day. . The yield from a branch 
of the thickness of the finger is estimated at one 
some and a beginner will = thirty such 

ranches ina day. In the case of felled trees, the 
work proceeds with great rapidity. 

The first use made of the filamentous matter, 
was to substitute it for the wadding used in quilted 
counterpanes. In 1842, five hundred counterpanes 
so prepared were purchased for the use of the hos- 
pital at Vienna ; and, after an experience of several 
years, the purchase has been renewed. It was re- 
marked, among other things, that the influence of 
the wood-wool prevented parasitic insects from 
lodging in the beds, and the aromatic odor arising 
from it had been found as beneficial as it was 
agreeable. Shortly afterwards, the Penitentiary 
at Vienna was provided with the same kind of 
quilts ; and they have since been adopted—as well 
as mattresses filled with the same wool—in the 
Hospital de la Charité at Berlin, and in the Mater- 
nity Hospital and barracks at Breslau. A trial 
of five years in these different establishments has 
proved, that the wood-wool can be very suitably 
employed for counterpanes, and for stuffed or quilted 
articles of furniture, and that it is very durable. 

It was found that, at the end of the five years, 
a wood-wool mattress had cost less than one made 
of straw, as the latter requires an addition of two 
pounds of new straw every year. In comparison 
with horse-hair, it is three times cheaper ; it is 
safe from the attack of moth, and in a finished sofa 
no age would be able to distinguish between 
wood-wool and hair-stuffing. 

Tt has been further ascertained that this wool 
can be spun and woven. The finest gives a thread 
similar to that of hemp, and quite as strong. When 
spun, woven, and combed, a cloth is produced 
which has been used for carpets, horse-cloths, &c. ; 
while, mixed with a canvas warp, it will serve for 
quilts, instead of being employed in the form of 
wadding. 

In the preparation of this wool, an etherized oil 
is formed, of an agreeable odor, and green in color, 
but which on exposure to the light changes to a 

ellowish-orange tint, and which resumes its orig- 
inal color on the light being again excluded. Under 
the rectifying process, it mes colorless as 
water, and is hound to differ from the essence of 
turpentine extracted from the stem of the same 
tree. Its employment has proved most salutary in 
gouty and rheumatic affections, and when applied 
to wounds as a ; as also in certain cases of 
worm disease and cutaneous tumors. In the rec- 
tified state, it has been successfully used in the 
preparation of lacs for the best kinds of varnish ; 
in lamps it burns as well as olive-oil ; and it dis- 
solves caoutchouc completely and speedily. Al- 
ready the perfumers of Paris make large use of this 
pine-oil. 

Wich respect to the baths ; it having been dis- 
covered that a beneficial result attended the ex- 
ternal application of the liquor left after the coction 
of the leaves, a bathing establishment was added 
to the factory. This liquor is of a greenish-brown 
tint ; and, aceording to the process, is cither gela- 
tinous and balsamic, or acid ; formic acid having 
been produced in the latter case. When an in- 
crease in the efficacy of the baths is desired, a 

uantity of extract obtained by the distillation of 
the etherized oil above mentioned, which also con- 
tains formic acid, is poured into the liquor. Besides 
which, the liquid itself is thickened by concentra- 
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tion, and sent out in sealed jars to those who wish 
to have baths at home, thus constituting a profit- 
able article of trade. 

We understand that these baths have been in 

ration for nine years, with a continual increase 
of reputation and number of visitors. That the 
facts are not e rated, would appear from 
medals having been awarded to M. Weiss, the pro- 
prietor and manager, by societies in Berlin and 
Altenburg, for the extraordinary results produced. 
As likely to lead to a new development of industry, 
the processes are especially worthy of attention. 

The catalogue of utilities is, however, not yet 
exhausted ; there is one more with which we 
bring our notice to a close. After the washing of 
the fibre, a great quantity of refuse membraneous 
substance is obtained by filtration. This being 
moulded into the form of bricks, and dried, becomes 
excellent fuel, and gives off so much gas from the 
resin which it contains, that it may be used for 
lighting as well as heating. The making of a 
thousand hundred weights of the wool leaves a 
mass of fuel equal in value to sixty cubic yards 
of pine-wood. 





From Punch. 
THE WEDDING MORNING. 
(ADDRESSED TO THE MARRIAGEABLE. ) 


Excovuracep by the success which has attended the 
efforts of the original devisers of the system, Mr. 
Punch respectfully announces to the nobility, gentry, 
and (Protestant) clergy, and all other persons likely 
or liable to marry, that he is about to open an estab- 
lishment for the supply of everything requisite and 
desirable at a Wedding. 

He purposes to confide the providing the mere 
necessaries, as wines of the rarest vintages, the break- 
fast, plate, china, servants, carriages, and bride- 
cake, to the parties who habitually advertise their 
readiness to undertake such provision, and who, so 
far as he knows, acquit themselves with great credit. 
They will, of course, be enchanted to act as subor- 
dinates in carrying out the scheme he is now about to 
submit. 

The first startling novelty of Mr. Punch’s system 
is, that he undertakes to provide The Other Party. 
Any lady or gentleman, therefore, who may have 
obtained his or her consent to be married, has merely 
to write to Mr. Punch, ordering ‘‘ the breakfast and 
the usual accessories.”’ 

If wished, one of Mr. Punch’s young men will at- 
tend a party desirous to be married, with daguerreo- 
types of Other Parties on hand. The selected Party 
exchanged if not approved of, but, in the case of a 
lady, not later than twelve o’clock, or if a gentleman, 
than six o’clock, on the day preceding that of the 
ceremony. Hair and teeth warranted, but neither 
age ner temner. Any amount of certificates and tes- 
timonials, however, may be had as to any point, Mr. 
Punch having engaged several eminent Begging Let- 
ter Writers to manufacture these to order. 

Arrangements with the leading Ladies’ Establish- 
ments in the metropolis and suburbs, enable Mr. 
Punch to offer selections from an assortment of the 
most charming Bridesmaids who ever cried before an 
altar. Due regard will, of course, be had in produc- 
ing, or in avoiding, contrast between a lady and her 
bridal attendants. A group of old maids, with unde- 
niable wigs, kept for occasions when younger brides- 
maids may be deemed undesirable. 

Several elegant young gentlemen, with others of 
more mature years, have been engaged, and will 
always be ready to enact the Bridegroom’s friends, 
brothers, cousins, school-fellows, or any other rela- 
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tions that may be desirable. (Parties finding their 
own plate need be under no apprehension for their 
spoons, a policeman, disguised as a city uncle, inva- 
riably accompanying the party.) Moustaches, or 
not, as may be ordered. 

A heavy Father, either for Bride or Bridegroom, 
can be provided, and he will be warranted to sob 
audibly at the ceremony, and, if wished, to embrace 
the clergyman convulsively, and call for water in the 
vestry. He will be furnished with a chastely pathetic 
speech for the breakfast. A comic gentleman will 
also be sent to return thanks for the bridesmaids, and 
Mr. Punch’s connexion with the journal bearing his 
name is a warranty for this party being supplied with 
novel and discreet jokes. 

Clergy furnished according to the views of the 
parties. Those of the Clapham School entail a some- 
what increased expense on account of their large 
consumption of the good things of the table, and a 
Puseyite will also be charged extra, on account of the 
cost of the dress, which can be used for no other per- 
son (except on the fifth of November) ; but it is sug- 
gested that this official be left to Mr. Punch’s selec- 
tion, he undertaking on no account to introduce an 
Irishman. 

A member of Parliament (with a speech), a family 
solicitor (clerk with parchments perpetually in the 
way, extra), a peer, a baronet, a banker, or any 
other character which may be thought desirable to 
enhance the eclat of the affair, will be supplied at the 
shortest notice. Any number of foreign noblemen 
without additional charge, and with orders, ribbons, 
and broken English complete. 

Attached servants, of both sexes, who have known 
either party, as may be wished, since childhood, will 
be included, and will cry violently, either in the hall, 
or when bringing in coffee, or at any cue which may 
be arranged. A white-herded old butler, with an 
agonized benediction on his young master or mistress 
(whose father saved his life), may be had, but as he 
is on the staff of a suburban theatre, this touching 
effect must be arranged so as not to interfere with his 
hour for rehearsal elsewhere. 

A fashionable milliner and a first-rate tailor always 
in waiting. 

Love-letters, as also letters of congratulation, with 
wedding presents from distant friends, in constant 
readiness. Sentiments of such communications in- 
serted to order, and warranted to read well when 
handed round. 


N. B. Christenings on a similar system, and 
everything found except the Baby. 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE APPLE. 


Tue apple, with its various hues—ruddy, golden, 
and russet—forms a handsome group, accompanied 
by its oblong relatives, the mottled pear and the 
tawny quince. The apple is unfortunate in having 
acquired the reputation of a mischief-making fruit 
ever since the designation of ‘‘ appie’’ has been a 
plied to the fruit of ill omen eaten by Eve. The 
reader will remember the trite examples in the classic 
mythology of the apple of discord, the golden apples 
which caused the swift-footed Atalanta to lose her 
fateful race, and the apple of Acontius which brought 
so much sickness and suffering to Cydippe, and is 
immortalized in Ovid’s Heroic Epistles. In later 
times, an apple was, indeed, a fruit of discord to 
the imperial family of Byzantium. Theodosius the 
younse®, Emperor of the East, in the fifth century, 

married the beautiful, accomplished, and cele- 
brated Eudoxia (called Athenias before her conversion 
to Christianity), and for many years he entertained the 
strongest affection for her. There came to the Court 
of Constantinople, Paulinus, a philosopher who was 
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highly esteemed for his learning by Eudoxia. One 
day she unguardedly bestowed on him, as a mark of 
friendship, a remarkably fine apple with which she 
had been presented by Theodosius. Paulinus, igno- 
rant of these circumstances, carried the apple as a 
respectful offering to the emperor. The latter, rec- 
ognizing the fruit, and conceiving a jealous sus- 
picion, went to the empress, and, in a stern tone, 
demanded what she had done with his gift. Eudoxia, 
disconcerted by his manner, was unhappily tempted to 
an untruth, and replied that she had eaten it. The 
emperor, confirmed in his suspicions, produced the 
apple, convicted her of falsehood, taxed her with in- 
fidelity, and banished her from Constantinople for- 
ever. She retired to Palestine, where she died, after 
enduring eleven years of humiliation and exile. The 
unfortunate Paulinus was put to death by the orders 
of Theodosius. Thus was an apple fatal to the peace 
of the powerful, the beautiful, and the wise. The reader 
will be interested by comparing this historical anec- 
dote with the strikingly similar story of ‘‘ The Three 
Apples’’ in the Arabian Nights. The Byzantine his- 
torians furnish us with a trait resembling the classic 
judgment of Paris, in which the prize, in 2 competi- 
tion for superior beauty, was a golden apple. ‘The- 
ophilus, Emperor of the East, in the ninth century, 
desirous of choosing the most beautiful woman in his 
dominions for his wife, published a manifesto requir- 
ing all the unmarried females who were remarkable 
for their charms to repair to Constantinople, and as- 
semble in his presence on an appointed day, when 
he would distinguish the object of his choice by 
giving her an apple of gold. Great numbers ap- 
peared, and presented such a galaxy of beauties, that 
Theophilus was perplexed and walked to and fro, un- 
decided, among the anxious competitors for a throne. 
At length he stopped before Icasia, a young girl of 
high rank and exceeding loveliness, and his eyes 
seemed to say they would seek no further. ‘* Truly,”’ 


said he, as he gazed admiringly, ‘‘ women are dan- 
gerous beings ; they often do a great deal of mis- 


chief.’’ Icasia thought it incumbent on her to reply : 
** Yes, sire, but in recompense they sometimes do a 
great deal of good.’’ The emperor was displeased ; 
he thought a modest silence at such a moment would 
have been more becoming than an attempt at repar- 
tee. He turned from Icasia, and the golden prize he 
had been on the point of presenting to her he gave to 
Theodora. Icasia buried her mortification in a clois- 
ter, where she amused her leisure by writing several 
works of merit ; and was, in the end, more happy 
than her successful rival. Theodora and Theophilus 
differed in religion—the empress was a Roman Cath- 
olic, the emperor an Iconoclast, or image-breaker ; he 
was man of ferocious temper, and there was no 
union of soul between them. After a troubled reign 
of twelve years, Theophilus died, leaving the widow 
to contend with the wickedness of her son, the young 
Emperor Michael, a monster of depravity, who soon 
deposed Theodora from her rank, and imprisoned her 
and her daughters for life in a convent, where, prob- 
ably, the fallen empress remembered Icasia with envy, 
and mourned that she herself had ever received the 
unfortunate prize of the golden apple. En revanche 
for its mischiefs, the apple has sometimes led to good, 
as in the instance of William Tell, when it was the 
remote cause of the liberation of Switzerland ; and in 
the instance of Sir Isaac Newton, who was led to 
discover the laws of gravitation by an apple falling on 
his head. 

In the Scandinavian mythology, the Goddess Iduna 
kept in a box a kind of apples of which the gods ate 
when growing old, and renewed their immortality. 
Lok, the evil genius, carried away Iduna, and kept 
her prisoner ina thick forest. The gods were in 
danger of becoming decrepid, till Lok was conquered 
by Thor the Thunderer, and forced to restore [duna 
and her rejuvenating fruit. This fable seems derived 
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from some obscure tradition of the fruit of the tree of 
life, and of Eve and the serpent. 

In the classic mythology apples are sacred to Venus, 
from her gaining the prize of the golden apples from 
Paris in his famous judgment, and they were dedi- 
cated to Hercules from his conquest of the golden fruit 
of the Hesperides. In the Pythian games, apples con- 
secrated to Apollo were the reward of the victor. 

In England it was long customary to bless the new 
apples on St. James’ day (July 25), and on twelfth 
day to sprinkle apple trees with libations of cider, 
accompanied by the singing of some rude, ancient 
rhymes, a custom supposed to be a relic of the rites 
of Pomona. 

The apple mentioned by Solomon in Canticles is 
believed to be the citron (citrus medica), for the 
apple is not grown in Palestine. Solomon describes 
the fruit as of a golden color, and with a very fra- 
grant and reviving scent—circumstances true of the 
citron, but not of the apple. 
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Village Life in Egypt: with Sketches of the 
Said, By Boyle St. John. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, 
& Fields. 

We have dnly space to say of these agreeable vol- 
umes that they are devoted to rather a different phase 
of Egyptian life than has heretofore obtained much 
of the attention of travellers ; and that, therefore, 
and for their pleasant style of story-telling, they are 
uncommonly fresh and attractive. Mr. St. John 
writes of the manners and customs, the virtues and 
the vices of the laboring class of Egyptians—of those 
fellahs, the forced labor of which, under the yoke of 
their successive masters, has attracted so much at- 
tention, for the misery, oppression, and evil political 
results that it has always produced. Mr. St. John 
has very little to say of the monuments, but much 
of the men of Egypt, who have usually been neglected 
for talk about bricks, mortar, and mummies. He has 
produced two of the most readable volumes of the sea- 
son, and volumes, too, not without valuable hints and 
facts.— Post. 


Nature in Disease. 
ting, M. D. 

This discourse, recently delivered before the Nor- 
folk Medical Society, has the dignified but earnest and 
liberal tone of true science. It contains valuable 
suggestions respecting the power of nature in certain 
diseases, now deemed self-limited, and sound advice 
concerning deeper and more thorough investigation. 
It is accredited to the medical profession, and, al- 
though a less comprehensive production, is to be 
classed with Dr. John Ware’s capital address, on a 
similar occasion.— Ibid. 


An Address by B. E. Cot- 


Poetry for Schools. 
ton & Co. 

This selection is much needed, not only in schools, 
but in families, for it includes numerous favorite 
poems, once the household words of the best domestic 
circles, but, of late years, almost forgotten in conse- 
quence of being excluded from popular children’s 
books. With a just conservative taste, Miss Robbins 
has regathered these perennial flowers of the muse, and 
interwoven them with other and more recent blos- 
soms—thus forming a beautiful and valuable collec- 
tion, in which Watts, Cowper, and Burns are ran 
side by side with Bryant, Coleridge and Mrs. He- 
mans. The sentiment of each poem, not less than the 
special interest pertaining to it, is such as to enlist 
the purest sympathies of childhood. The notes ex- 
plain all uncommon words, and give some idea of 
each author’s life. Good taste and excellent judg- 
ment are munifest in the whole selection, arrangement 
and comments.— Home Journal. 


By Eliza Robbins : D. Apple- 





